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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


T IS the first anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the great war in Europe. A 
year of blood and destruction has 
made it horridly plain that we shall 
have much more blood and destruc- 

tion before it is over. 

The first mad rush of the Germans across 
France to make the war terrible but short 
failed, and the German hopes of a repetition 
of 1870 vanished. As the Germans re- 
treated to the Aisne the Allied papers 
talked of the high tide of Germany’s offen- 
sive being over and spoke of throwing the 
Germans back across the Rhine and of the 
pressure of the Russian hordes on the East. 
After many months of waiting and alterna- 
ting successes and reverses the Allies gave 
up any hopes of a quick decision and 
the world settled down to a long war, with 
military skill and economic organization on 
the side of the Germans and with num- 
bers, money, and the control of the sea, 
which means access to the supplies of 
the world, on the side of the Allies. 

In this situation there is little basis for 
peace until one side or the other is thor- 
oughly defeated. France had so narrow an 
escape at the beginning of this war that it 
would be flying in the face of Providence 
to stop fighting now and let Germany pre- 
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pare for another and perhaps more success- 
ful onslaught. 

Russia’s dreams of reaching the Mediter- 
ranean have never before had the sympa- 
thy of England with its dominating fleet. 
For Russia to stop now would be to lose this 
sympathy and with it all hope of Russian 
influence in the Slav states of the Balkans. 

England cannot stop, for England, like 
France, fears for its life. If Germany wins 
the days of English and French power are 
over. 

And on the other hand Germany cannot 
stop, for peace terms which include in- 
demnities to Belgium, the loss of provinces 
to France, and colonies to England, are not 
terms a nation can accept that has con- 
sistently and successfully carried the war 
into the enemies’ territory. Moreover, this 
war is the supreme test of the German 
theory of force, a test of the Hohenzollern 
rule and the military party. Too much 
hangs in the balance for it to be given up. 
The year of horror that Europe has just 
gone through calls for still more blood. The 
war has gotten down to the inhuman 
phase in which the ultimate outcome is 
decided in favor of the country that has 
the most men to send to death and money 
and munitions to bury with them. 

















MR. ROBERT LANSING, 


NEUTRAL NATIONS HAVE HAD TO MEET A 
DIPLOMACY IS WRESTLING 


“THESE ARE CRITICAL DAYS FOR OUR COUNTRY. 
QUESTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW WHICH ARE ARISING DAILY. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


SERIES OF PROBLEMS THAT HAVE NEVER BEEN SOLVED. 
WITH NOVEL PROBLEMS TO WHICH IT MUST APPLY 


IT IS MY DUTY TO DEAL WITH THE 
NATURAL JUSTICE AND COMMON SENSE” 


See page 398] 
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PRESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI OF CHINA 


WHO DISCUSSES IN THIS NUMBER OF “‘THE WORLD’S WORK’ THE INTERNAL PROBLEMS CON- 
FRONTING CHINA AND HIS PLANS FOR SOLVING THEM [See page 452] 
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MR. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


THE FRIEND AND COUNSELOR OF THE PRESIDENT, WHO RECENTLY RETURNED FROM EUROPE 











MR. IRVING T. BUSH 
WHO EARLY SAW THE COST OF TRAFFIC CONGESTION AT NEW YORK AND THE NEED FOR 
GOOD TERMINAL FACILITIES, AND WHOSE SU S WITH A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF DOCKS, WARE- 
HOUS AND RAILROAD CONNECTIONS POINTS THE WAY TO THE RELIEF OF AN UNECONOMIC 
CONDITION IN ATLANTIC PORTS [See page 446, 
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DR. RUPERT BLUE 
SURCEON-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, WHO WAS RE- 
CENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT ITS CONVENTION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 








HERR KARL LIEBKNECHT 


THE LEADER OF THE GERMAN SOCIALIST PARTY IN THE REICHSTAG WHO WAS DRAFTED TO THE 
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THE UNSATISFACTORY GERMAN 
ANSWER 


HE German note published in this 

country on the tenth of July 

practically says that if the oppor- 
tunity occurred Germany would sink, 
without warning, another ship like the 
Lusitania with Americans on board. 

The note ‘‘justifies’” the sinking of the 
Lusitania by saying that “if the com- 
mander of the German submarine which 
destroyed it had caused the crew and the 
passengers to take to the boats before 
firing a torpedo this would have meant the 
sure destruction of the German submarine.” 

Because the German submarines are 
not able to take such vessels as the Lusi- 
tania according to law, the German Govern- 
ment assumes the right to transgress the 
law and to destroy them without warning. 
On this theory the note says: 

“The Imperial Government is unable 
to admit that American citizens can protect 
an enemy ship through the mere fact of 
their presence on board.” 

We have never contended for this. We 
have contended, and contended well within 
our rights, that if the Germans wished to 
sink a passenger vessel of a_ belligerent 
nation they should allow any American 
citizens who might be on board to get off 
the ship before she was sunk. Whether 
Germany dared send to sea any war 
vessels capable of capturing passenger 
ships lawfully was not our concern. If it 
did not dare to do so, that fact could not 
limit our rights. In our note to Germany 
of May 13th these rights were stated: 

“This Government has already taken 
occasion to inform: the Imperial German 
Government that it cannot admit the 
adoption of such measures or such a warn- 
ing of danger [the newspaper notice inserted 
by the German Embassy] to operate as in 
any degree an abbreviation of the rights 
of American shipmasters or of American 
citizens bound on lawful errands as passen- 
gers on merchant ships of belligerent 
nationality; and it must hold the Imperial 
German Government to a strict account- 
ability for any infringement of those rights, 
intentional or incidental.” ' * 

Germany still’ claims ‘the privilege of 
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killing Americans without warning if they 
travel on belligerent ships, and the United 
States has not renounced its intention to 
hold Germany to a strict accountability if 
it does so. The death of the Americans 
on the Lusitania has not been atoned for. 
We have a settlement for that case to make 
and to prevent its recurrence. 

Though the German reply was entirely 
unsatisfactory concerning the safety of 
American lives on belligerent vessels it was 
more satisfactory in other respects. 


II 


“American ships will not be hindered 
in the prosecution of legitimate shipping.” 

But this fair-sounding proposal is largely 
vitiated by the fact that it is hinged upon 
our compliance with a set of regulations 
entirely unknown to international law. 
Germany proposes that we shall enjoy the 
right to send our ships to sea in safety only 
if we mark them ina special way and notify 
Germany in advance of their sailing dates. 
Moreover, “the Imperial Government con- 
fidently hopes”’ that we will guarantee that 
our ships carry no contraband. It even 
suggests that we may have four enemy 
passenger steamers ply between the United 
States and England under the same rules 
and regulations. 

This proposal is tantamount to re- 
linquishing our rights at sea, for if we 
agreed to such limitations of our rights we 
should hardly have any legitimate reason 
for refusing to agree to any other limita- 
tions which Germany might devise. It 
would be interesting, too, to see what 
counter rules and regulations England and 
France would propose for our shipping if 
we accepted this German code. 

Altogether the note is not a step forward 
in relieving the strain in the relations be- 
tween the two countries. Though the 
tone of it is friendly, it refuses all 
our essential demands and, like one of 
its predecessors, contains proposals which 
one Great Power ought not to address to 
another. Ina previous note Germany sug- 
gested that we violate our neutrality in 
Germany’s favor by placing an embargo 
on arms. In this case it is suggested that 
we place part of our shipping under extra- 
legal limitations for Germany’s benefit. 
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PEACE PROPAGANDA, SENTIMEN- 
TAL AND OTHERWISE 


HE comprehending desire for peace 
which is all but universal in this 
country has led to an endless var- 

iety of peace propaganda. There are such 
efforts as the trip of Miss Jane Addams and 
the other women delegates to the Hague 
“to try to save Europe from committing 
suicide,” a trip in a most worthy cause and 
as sentimental as it was futile. There are 
the befuddled gropings of Mr. Bryan to- 
ward the great end, peace, gropings which 
have lent some aid to the German propa- 
ganda in this country to make the United 
States Government violate its neutrality 
in Germany’s behalf. This same German 
propaganda goes forth as a peace move- 
ment, too. Its main purpose is to stop the 
shipment of arms to the Allies. This peace 
movement has such adherents as the man 
Holt who, armed with a stick of dynamite 
and two revolvers, endeavored to restore 
peace by trying to assassinate Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

There are leagues to limit armaments 


and leagues to increase them, arbitration 
societies, and numberless other organiza- 


tions all in the name of peace. They are 
dead bent upon restoring or maintaining 
peace by an infinite number of, and often 
contradictory, methods. 

We are urged to go toa military training 
camp on the one hand and to vote against 
Army and Navy appropriations on the 
other. There is a never-ending flow of 
speeches, pamphlets, tracts, and other ap- 
peals for peace. 

Partly despite all this and partly because 
of it most of us have become convinced that 
you cannot talk a nation out of a war, 
especially across three thousand miles of 
water. We are pretty well convinced that 
it takes two sides to maintain peace as well 
as it does to make a quarrel. We all want 
tolivein peace. But there are other things 
we want even more than that. Recent 
history has convinced most of us that even 
the best intentions may not suffice to keep 
us out of war. With this possibility before 
us we feel that we should be sufficiently 
prepared to have a chance in the fighting 
if a war does come on us. 
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Despite hectic jingoism on one side and 
flabby sentimentality on the other, the 
public seems still to have enough balance 
and common sense to be willing to keep 
out of war unless it is plain that there is 
something to fight about that is worth 
more than peace. And the gospel of soft- 
ness has not permeated the body politic 
sufficiently to take away the red blood and 
courage necessary to meet a war situation 
if it should arise. 

Most Americans believe in striving for 
peace as a nation by treating other nations 
courteously, justly, even generously, for it 
is the spirit of a nation’s dealings, not the 
size of its army and navy, that affects 
peace or war. We believe in being patient 
in times of stress because we have sufficient 
confidence in ourselves not to be frightened 
into a fight. 

And if justice and patience fail us most 
of us would prefer to subscribe to an inter- 
national police, if an effective force of this 
kind could be devised, rather than have to 
stop our other activities and fight for our- 
selves. But until such a force has been 
devised most of us believe in strengthening 
the Army and Navy. 


I] 


Better understanding between nations, 
the machinery for arbitration, and wise 
statesmanship can obviate the causes of 
wars between nations that do not want to 
fight. The bigger nations have sometimes 
by threat of force kept smaller nations 
from fighting each other. Carrying this 
idea a step further, the League to Enforce 
Peace proposes a treaty between the Great 
Powers, or a sufficient number of them, in 
which they agree that if any one nation 
forces a war all the rest will band against 
the offender and make sure that it is de- 
feated in the war it brought on. The 
League, adopting a resolution of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, also suggests the use of economic 
pressure against the offending nation. 

England has in some measure formed a 
league of this kind to enforce peace by 
economic pressure and by arms. It has 
been Germany’s aim and desire to be self- 
contained and self-sufficient in agriculture, 
finance, industry, and in arms—if possible, 
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to be beyond the reach of either economic 
pressure or arms. 

England, on the other hand, is admit- 
tedly and gladly dependent on the rest of 
the world for food and arms, for its very 
existence. Foracentury it has encouraged 
this dependence. The result is that, being 
inextricably bound to the rest of the world 
in finance and commerce, the rest of the 
world is compelled to be more or less allies 
of England in order to preserve their com- 
merce by which they live in ministering to 
British needs. The League to Enforce 
Peace wishes to take this idea of economic 
dependence and embody it in formal trea- 
ties among all the nations. 

The proposals set forth by the league, 
through its Committee on Resolutions, of 
which President Lowell of Harvard was 
chairman, were these: 

That the United States should join the pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace, which should 
undertake to set up 

(1) An international court to try all justici- 
able questions. 

(2) A council of conciliation for the consid- 
eration of non-justiciable questions. 

(3) The use of joint economic pressure and 
military force against a signatory Power begin- 
ning hostilities contrary to the terms of the 
alliance. 

(4) The formulation and adoption of a code 
of international law. 

These suggestions are not only construc- 
tive but definite and seemingly possible of 
accomplishment. 

It would be a large task to persuade 
the different nations to enter such a 
league, but it is as worth while a task 
as it is large, for it differs from most peace 
plans completely by providing the willing- 
ness and means to enforce its doctrines. 

The most obvious difficulty that imme- 
diately confronts the plan is the traditional 
attitude of the United States against en- 
tangling alliances abroad—a tradition that 
has much to recommend it besides its age. 
Great Britain, too, would be loath to see 
any combination of nations formed which 
would control a navy greater than hers. 
Similarly Germany has tried to build up an 
army big enough to face the rest of the 
world. 

Whether the plan could be worked out so 
as to obviate these objections, or whether 
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its value might appear to override them, 
it seems to be the most practical and red- 
blooded peace proposal that has come to 
light, for it does provide a way of insuring 
that starting a war would be a losing ven- 
ture, and it does not ask each nation to 
rid itself of its defenses against aggression. 


WHAT IS AN EXPORT TRADE 
WORTH? 


N DISCUSSING foreign trade before 

the American Academy of Political 

and Social Science, an officer of one of 
our largest banks illustrated his ideas of the 
best methods to follow in encouraging it 
partly as follows: 


The best example of national achievement 
resulting from intelligent coérdination of efforts 
is that of Germany. . . . The Govern- 
ment, keenly alive to the fact that commercial 
supremacy means national power and greatness, 
shaped its export policies along broad and con- 
structive lines. Export trade needed encour- 
agement; consequently drawbacks and export 
bounties were provided. The merchant marine 
needed to be built up; subsidies were voted. 
Manufacturing towns distant from the ports 
were at a disadvantage in the matter of railroad 
rates; the rates were forthwith adjusted so as to 
encourage manufacturing for export. Foreign 
trade had to be financed. Branch banks, under 
liberal banking laws, were established and be- 
came active agencies for promoting trade in 
foreign countries. In order to safeguard the 
domestic market, a protective tariff was insti- 
tuted. To assist the German manufacturer to 
compete with others efficiency methods became 
the subject of careful study, and when it was 
demonstrated that combination meant lessened 
waste, greater concentration of effort, and more 
effective production, combination was _ en- 
couraged. Price agreements, to avoid wasteful 
competition at home and abroad, were recog- 
nized as necessary and made legal. If, in order 
to meet the competition of other nations in 
foreign markets, it was necessary to sell below 
the price prevailing in the domestic market, a 
public opinion was created which applauded 
such a course as entirely patriotic, in that the 
greater the sale of German products abroad the 
nearer would German manufacturing establish- 
ments approach capacity production, and 
capacity production was early realized by Ger- 
man efficiency experts as the best means of re- 
ducing economic waste in production and lower- 
ing the unit cost of the products. 
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It is interesting to dissect this scheme of 
coérdinating foreign trade activities. In 
the first place, drawbacks and export 
bounties were paid. This meant that a 
certain sum of tax money was given ex- 
porters to encourage them. Next came 
subsidies to the steamship lines—another 
sum of tax money for the encouragement of 
the steamship lines. Then discriminating 
rates on the state railroads were granted 
in favor of export goods. Then, to protect 
the home market, a high tariff was laid on 
imports. This tariff was one means of 
raising the money for subsidies and boun- 
ties. Beyond that it was a scheme arti- 
ficially to increase prices to the people who 
paid the other taxes. To make the tariff 
more effective in maintaining prices, price 
agreements were made legal. And lastly 
a “public opinion was created which ap- 
plauded”’ the selling of German goods 
abroad cheaper than at home. 

In a word, the German Government 
taxed the public in various ways and used 
the money to give artificial stimulus to the 
export trade. It would be just as good 
economics and morals for the Government 
to tax industry and commerce and give 
every farmer a subsidy of a cent a pound on 
his cotton and ten cents a bushel on wheat. 

To buy an export trade with the public 
tax money may appeal to those people who 
are the recipients of the Government’s aid 
and charity, but most of the rest of the 
public would prefer to keep the tax money 
and do without the export trade. Nor do 
we want a trade forced on a foreign con- 
sumer down the length of a gun barrel, as a 
good deal of foreign trade in China is now 
acquired. We want an export trade that 
stands on its own feet and succeeds be- 
cause it furnishes better products, or gives 
cheaper prices, or better services in mer- 
chandising. We do not want a foreign 
trade furnished forth with public taxes or 
bolstered up by threats of field guns and 
battleships. 

Without these artificial aids we may not 
get trade as fast as some other nations have 
done, but we can get trade at less expense 
in money or risk of war and a trade that will 
last because of its more solid foundations. 

Those who seek foreign trade would be 
much safer to seek it without expectation of 
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Government charity, for the chance to 
build a foreign trade on a solid foundation 
is too good to risk building on a subsidized 
basis that public opinion will not maintain 
even if it will begin it. 


MORE NECESSARY THAN COURAGE 


r “HE sober and sensible people of 
Georgia have reason to be satisfied 
with ex-Governor Slaton for his 

intelligent and courageous action in com- 
muting the death penalty of Leo Frank to 
life imprisonment in the face of the mob’s 
desire that Frank be hanged. There is less 
cause for satisfaction, however, in the fact 
that a mob should arise to demand a man’s 
death in a case like this. 

Leo Frank was charged with killing a 
young working girl. He was judged 
guilty by the jury and sentenced to death 
by the judge of the trial court. The rul- 
ings of the judge were passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia and the Supreme 
Court of the United States was asked to 
decide whether there were grounds for tak- 
ing the case to the Federal Courts, but the 
facts of the case were not reviewed by any 
higher tribunal than the original trial court. 

The judge of this court, after sentencing 
Frank to death, wrote to Governor Slaton 
asking that he commute the sentence to 
life imprisonment. When the governor 
did this he had to be protected from a mob 
by the militia. 

This is not a pleasant thing for the citi- 
zens of Georgia to contemplate. There is 
something wrong in the citizenship of a 
community that so quickly thinks of tak- 
ing the law into its own hands. The mob 
idea may come from previous lynchings or 
from other causes. In some places it is one 
thing, in others another, for Georgia is not 
the worst offender against law and order, 
merely the last one. But whatever it comes 
from, it shows a rotten spot in the citizen- 
ship of the community which should be 
stamped out. The special presentment of 
the Grand Jury in Atlanta, declaring it the 
duty of the courts “to be active and un- 
relenting against the offenders and punish 
them to the limit,” if it be carried out, is 
an even better sign for Georgia than the 
governor’s courage. Without disparage- 
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ment to Governor Slaton, it is true that 
there were men courageous even in politics 
long before there was a decent respect for 
law and order. 

The real test is whether the members of 
the mob are punished and even more fun- 
damental whether something is done to 
rid all the people of Atlanta of the riot and 
mob idea. 

If either, or both, of these things is ac- 
complished there are many other places in 
the United States which can profitably fol- 
low Atlanta’s example. 


HUNGER IN MEXICO 


SHIP laden with beans was sent 
A out of the harbor of Vera Cruz 

while the people of that city were 
clamoring for food. It sailed to an Ameri- 
can port, where the cargo was sold for the 
benefit of the Carranza Government, which 
presumably used the purchase money to 
buy ammunition. The beans were bought 
by an American company with extensive 
interests in Mexico and sent back to that 
country again to help prevent starvation. 

A dealer in Chihuahua offered carloads 
of beans for sale in the United States to be 
shipped to Belgium while the people of 
Chihuahua were in want. 

The dealer could get real money for his 
beans in the United States. He could get 
only depreciated paper money down in 
Chihuahua. : 

A Red Cross report from Durango re- 
cently said that the local association formed 
to conserve the food supply for the benefit 
of destitute non-combatants had aban- 
doned its efforts “on account of the failure 
of the civil and military authorities to lend 
any aid.” The report said: 


The governor is powerless to do anything. 
Beans and corn have been shipped out of the 
city within the past two weeks. Outside buyers 
are paying $12 per hectolitre (one hectolitre 
equals 2.84 bushels), whereas the association 
formed to help the destitute is compelled to sell 
at $6 to $8 per hectolitre. 

When this section is cleaned out there will be 
no longer any section from which supplies can 
be had for this city. Therefore my earlier esti- 


mates that the city of Durango might last until 
August Ist must be materially cut down for the 
reasons stated; and it would not be surprising 
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if within ten days a serious shortage would be 
felt here in this city. How far and to what ex- 
tent any quantity that may be hidden or stored 
within the city will last cannot be estimated. 

The Government and many others still seem 
to hold to the belief that there is a great deal of 
corn within the state, although no one is able 
to point out its location or give any figures. So 
when the day of shortage comes it will come un- 
expectedly and without warning. 

There is a varying condition of want 
almost all over the Republic. It is caused 
primarily by a real shortage of food and 
accentuated by the breakdown in communi- 
cations and the collapse of the currency 
under the flood of paper money printed by 
the various rebel leaders. Zapata is cred- 
ited with issuing a metal two-peso piece, 
but the other chiefs confine themselves 
chiefly to printing paper money. 

Under these conditions it is not enough 
merely to send food to Mexico. It must 
be distributed under American auspices as 
it was in Belgium. If any of it falls into 
the hands of any of the warring factions it 
will merely be an added resource for them. 

If it is possible that this peaceful penetra- 
tion of Mexico can be achieved, some con- 
structive measures toward restoring order 
might follow peacefully. If not, it is not 
conceivable that the peaceful population 
in Mexico shall be allowed to starve be- 
cause the various leaders so much prefer 
their own petty advantages to the good of 
their country. 

We have given Mexico every opportu- 
nity to settle its difficulties. We have dem- 
onstrated our disinterestedness beyond all 
doubt. We have put up with much de- 
struction of property, the loss of many 
lives, quite a number of them American 
lives. The President’s last note to the 
Mexican leaders marked a change that it 
would be well for them to heed, for whole- 
sale hunger cannot be allowed. 


THE SOCIALIST PROTEST IN GER- 
MANY 


HE German Socialists printed a full 
page appeal in their paper, the 
Vorwarts, in which they demanded 
“that as soon as guarantees of national 
safety are secured and the enemy shows an 
inclination to make peace, the war be 
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brought to an end on conditions admitting 
of friendly relations with neighboring na- 
tions.” The protest continued: “We pro- 
test again with all possible emphasis against 
all efforts looking to the annexation of 
foreign territory and the oppression of 
other peoples—measures now demanded 
by the great business organizations and 
influential political leaders. The people 
want no conquest of land, they want 
peace.” 

Herr Liebknecht, perhaps the ablest 
Socialist in the Reichstag, had already 
been drafted to the front for service for his 
anti-war utterances. 

This manifesto led to the suppression of 
the Vorwarts. 

These events, though interesting indica- 
tions of the German Socialists’ feeling, have 
little effect on the conduct of the war. 
Once in the war there is little else for Ger- 
many to do but to see it through to the 
bitter end, for despite the German suc- 
cesses the Allies are not showing “an in- 
clination to make peace.”” Moreover, the 
most favorable terms to Germans which the 
Allies would be willing to consider would 
be far too severe for contemplation by a 
Germany holding advanced lines in Russian 
Poland and in northern France, and in all 
but entire possession of Belgium. 

But though the Socialists are not likely to 
stop the war they might have a very im- 
portant rdle to play were the Allies to win 
decisively. The Allied war is not directed 
toward the ruin of Germany as an industrial 
or commercial power, it is not aimed at 
German land except for the not altogether 
Germanized provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Their efforts are directed primarily 
against the combination of a war and in- 
dustrial machine which they believed was 
bent upon attaining world domination. It 
is this same combination of “great busi- 
ness organizations and influential political 
leaders” —the war machine—which the 
Socialists oppose. 

In 1870 the Prussian victors refused to 
make peace with the French Government 
which had been defending Paris, and in- 
sisted that the French people freely elect 
a National Assembly to make the terms of 
peace. If Germany were defeated in this 
war and such a plan were followed, the 
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Social Democrats would be the logical party 
for the Allies to make peace with. If the 
Allies could thus give to Germany the 
democracy which Germany forced on 
France the German Empire would natur- 
ally lose its Hohenzollern Middle-Ages 
aspect which has kept it apart and out of 
sympathy with its neighbors. Toward 
such a Germany the world could look with 
all former friendship. 


GREAT REFORMS PROPOSED FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


HE constitutional convention in 

New York has developed the 

normal line of cleavage between 
the conservative and progressive elements. 
This fact is not surprising. But the 
leadership of these respective groups does 
contain elements of surprise. Mr. Elihu 
Root and Mr. George W. Wickersham are 
the radical leaders in this convention. 
On the other hand, several men who have 
distinguished themselves in recent years 
as champions of insurgency—notably Mr. 
Edgar T. Brackett of Saratoga Springs— 
have turned ‘“‘standpatters’” overnight. 
The conservatives have turned radical 
and the radicals have turned conservative. 
Mr. Root, Mr. Wickersham, aided by 
ex-President Taft—not as a member of the 
convention, but as an influential adviser 
—are seeking to destroy the century-old 
machinery of government in New York 
State, while Mr. Brackett and his abettors 
are expending all their energies in an at- 
tempt to preserve the constitution of the 
fathers. 

Mr. Root and Mr. Wickersham are 
fighting for the short ballot, or at least a 
much shorter ballot than that which now 
exists. Ex-Secretary of War Stimson is 
leading the fight for a complementary 
reform—the budget system. These re- 
forms are not details; they are changes 
that absolutely transform the prevailing 
system of government. New York, like 
most American states, elects nearly all its 
important state officers. The people choose 
by ballot not only the goverror and the 
lieutenant-governor, but the secretary of 
state, the comptroHer, the attorney-general, 
and the state engineer and surveyor. New. 
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Yorkers do not go quite so far as the citi- 
zens of certain other states, who elect 
state printers, prison wardens, insurance 
superintendents, and public utility com- 
missioners, but they choose enough to 
destroy that principle of centred respon- 
sibility which is essential to efficient ad- 
ministration. 

The State of New York has now sev- 
eral executive heads, all responsible, not 
to the governor, but to the people. The 
National Government is organized on an 
entirely different basis. There is only 
one executive, the President, who selects 
practically all the departmental heads, 
who thus become part of the Presidential 
office. The Federal Government, unsci- 
entific and cumbersome as it is in many 
respects, works better than that of New 
York and other states, and this centraliza- 
tion of authority is the reason. If the 
American people elecied their Secretary 
of State, their Secretary of War, and the 
other Cabinet officers, does any one be- 
lieve that the President could conduct an 
effective administration? Were that the 
case, Mr. Bryan need not have resigned 
from the Cabinet because he disagreed 
with the President on foreign policy, for 
he would not have been responsible to Mr. 
Wilson but to the electorate. He would 
simply have conducted negotiations with 
Germany according to his own individual 
ideas, with no regard to the head of the 
Government. 

The other change, that calling for a 
budget system, which means a financial 
programme drawn up by the executive 
and presented to the legislature, is a 
logical step beyond the short ballot. The 
short ballot creates a centralized executive 
head; the budget system gives that head 
power to conduct the administration and 
makes him directly responsible therefor. 
The Federal Government has the Short 
Ballot, but it does not have the budget, 
therefore it is only half responsible. Our 
state governments have neither the short 
ballot nor the budget, therefore they are 
disorganized and feeble in all possible 
directions. The United States will not 
be efficiently governed, in either the 
Federal or the state systems, until these 
two ideas control the fundamental law. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 
THE PENSIONS FOR OUR NEXT WAR 


attention to the fact that the 

United States, the one great non- 
military nation in the world, now spends 
$147,000,000 a year upon its Navy, 
$125,000,000 a year upon its Army, and 
$165,000,000 a year upon pensions for ex- 
soldiers, ex-sailors, and their dependents. 
The significance of these figures is that the 
cost of the by-gone soldiers and sailors 
is greater than the cost of the Army or 
the Navy, including the ships, guns, and 
ammunition, The pension system is a 
thoroughly ingrained American habit. 
There is an impression that Civil War 
pensions are things apart. In reality we 
passed even more “liberal” laws for the 
veterans of the Revolution than we have 
for the survivors of ’61. Veterans of the 
Civil War draw only one pension; there 
were veterans of the Revolution who could 
draw more than one. Unquestionably 
politics ruled the situation in the ’twenties 
and ’thirties, precisely as it has in recent 
years. The alacrity with which the vet- 
erans of the Spanish War sprang to the 
pension bait and the large amounts already 
paid out—up to date they have received 
half as much as the veterans of the Revo- 
lution and more than the veterans of the 
Mexican War—shows that, in the minds of 
many Americans, serving one’s country and 
drawing a pension are practically inter- 
changeable terms. 

The amount of the pensions growing out 
of our wars has a rather definite relation to 
the lack of preparedness in which we en- 
tered conflict. As things stand now, if this 
generation should get into a war our sons 
and grandsons, and even great-grandsons, 
would pay pensions for the conflict. If the 
war were on a large enough scale to enrol a 
large percentage of the voters and the pres- 
ent system of granting pensions were in 
vogue a powerful pension-getting machine 
would inevitably arise among the veterans 
to draw millions from the Federal treasury 
for fifty or sixty years. Among the other 
aspects of the agitation for a decent pre- 
paredness against the possibilities of war, 
a reform of the present pension syster 
should be included. 


G atention LANE recently called 
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THE. GARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
MOVES EAST 


BOUT eight years ago a young 
A man, hitherto unknown to educa- 
tional experts, became superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Gary, 
Ind. He had the unusual opportunity 
to start an educational system with a clean 
slate. When Mr. William Wirt took 
charge of the Gary school system the town 
itself existed mainly in the form of sur- 
veyors’ blue prints and architects’ plans. 
Mr. Wirt, therefore, did not have to undo 
any mistakes of the past; his school 
system, architecturally and educationally, 
was all in the making; he had the rare 
opportunity to do something new. Stories 
that presently issued from Gary showed 
that he was making use of this virgin soil. 
In Gary the school became the great com- 
munity centre, where children spent prac- 
tically the whole day, where they not only 
gained an education but played, worked, 
learned trades, engaged in athletic con- 
tests, listened to lectures, danced, went in 
swimming, and indulged in other things 
indispensable to a well-rounded citizen. 
The new school building itself portrayed 
this new educational idea. It was a huge 
structure, sheltering under one roof kinder- 
garten, grammar grades, high school, and 
the first two years of college. It taught 
blacksmithing and printing as well as 
arithmetic, French, Greek, and chemistry; 
it was, indeed, a great trade school, hardly 
any department of useful mechanics being 
omitted. The building itself was only 
part of the institution. It rested in the 
midst of a great park, surrounded by swim- 
ming pools, small playgrounds for little 
children, tennis courts, track field, base- 
ball diamonds, football grounds, besides 
a general sauntering place for band con- 
certs. The building contained two gym- 
nasiums, one for girls and one for boys— 
both accessible to the general public in 
the evenings—and a hall that could be 
used for lectures, dances, or theatrical 
performances. Children went to this school 
in the morning and stayed all day. They 
had a period in the schoolroom, then a 
period in the playground, then another 
in the schoolroom, and so on. Gary 
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children did not leave their school at three 
in the afternoon and adjourn to the back 
alleys, where they could initiate themselves 
in urban vices; they found endless diver- 
sions on the school premises. The school 
was open six days a week and fifty-two 
weeks a year; it was a case of complete 
utilization of plant with no leakages from 
wasted time. 

The novel Gary system is spreading. 
Mr. Wirt has spent part of the last year 
in New York City, developing certain of 
his ideas in the New York public school 
system. He will try out the Gary plan 
in considerable detail next year in eleven 
schools in the Borough of the Bronx. 
Physical conditions in New York are ap- 
parently not so favorable as in Gary; 
nevertheless this young educator believes 
that the essentials of the Gary plan can 
be adapted to a large city, and he has the 
support of the mayor and the Board of 
Estimate, which in New York controls 
the purse strings. Mr. Wirt’s trial in 
New York has more than a local signi- 
ficance. If he is successful under metro- 
politan conditions as well as under the 
peculiar conditions existing at Gary, his 
system will probably spread to other cities. 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


ANY of our states spend millions 
a year for the support of orphan 


children in state institutions. 
F crs die, leaving large dependent fam- 
ilies; in some cases the mothers struggle 
along making ineffectual attempts to act 
both as breadwinners and parents; in many 
other cases they place their children in 
orphan asylums. On an average these in- 
stitutional children cost the communities 
probably two dollars a week; in some cases 
they are excellently managed; in others 
they are inefficient or worse; even at the 
best they offer a poor substitute for the 
decent homes out of which the children 
frequently come. 

Certain communities that have no 
asylums board such children out in families, 
a system not only expensive but one some- 
times leading to abuse. Many states, 
recognizing that, in any event, such 
children are public charges, have found a 
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more satisfactory solution. Instead of 
boarding the children out in asylums or 
private families they board them out in 
their own mothers’ homes. That is, the 
state pays to indigent mothers the stipends 
which it had formerly paid for the children’s 
upkeep in strange places. So long as 
Society recognizes the support of such 
children as one of its obligations, this plan 
has decided advantages over those to which 
we are more accustomed. It is hardly 
necessary to insist that the care of a decent, 
conscientious mother is likely to produce 
better results than that of the best in- 
stitution in the world. And,~ properly 
managed, such care costs the state no more, 
perhaps not as much, so that Society ought 
to score a positive gain. Abuses are 
possible, of course, but their correction is a 
matter of administrative detail. New 
York is the latest state to adopt this re- 
form, which will probably become a general 
one in a few years. 


A SMALL DEBTORS’ COURT 


COURT of summary justice for 
poor people who cannot collect 
money that is due them was pro- 


A 


vided by the legislature of Kansas in 1913. 
Such Small Debtors’ Courts, as they are 
called, were soon erected in several cities 
and they have been successful in correct- 


ing a long-standing abuse. The old retort 
of a prosperous debtor, “Go ahead and 
sue,” is no longer a safe answer to a de- 
mand for the payment of a just bill, due 
to the laundress, the day laborer, or the 
odd-jobs mechanic. 

The law provides that no lawyer shall 
be permitted in the court; that no fee 
shall be charged for bringing suit; that the 
judge shall make his decision on the basis 
of common sense and common justice, 
disregarding all niceties of legal quibbling. 
No case may be handled which involves 
more than $20. Thecomplainant must be, 
legally, a poor person, and the defendant 
must live within the jurisdiction of the 
court. A telephone call from the judge 
is a legal summons to any witness who may 
be required. Most cases are settled in 
half an hour, and when the creditor wins 
his suit the debtor usually settles on the 
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spot, though the judge sometimes has to 
arrange for payment in instalments. 

This reform was instigated by Mr. John 
S. Dawson, then attorney-general of 
Kansas. In a letter to a friend he tells 
why he undertook to bring it about: 

“It is perhaps two or three years ago 
that a poor woman in Lansing, Kans., told 
me one Sunday that a man, who had just 
ridden by in an automobile, owed her 
three or four dollars for laundry and that 
she had tried in vain to get her pay. Now 
a lawyer who is a philanthropist might 
have brought a suit in a Justice Court for 
her for nothing and she might have filed a 
poverty affidavit, but she would have had 
to attend court several times, for the 
fellow could have taken an adjournment 
for one reason or another, and she did not 
have time to attend court. She had to 
wash every day to make that day’s living 
for herself and her children. With all our 
boasted free institutions, | found, on re- 
flection, that there was absolutely no 
justice for that poor woman. 

“And | determined that this lack of a 
system of simple justice to correct the 
wrongs of the poor was a fundamental 
weakness in our system of jurisprudence, 
and that this was developing and increasing 
the discontent of poor people toward our 
institutions. 

“As nobody else was working on this 
particular line | thought | would do it 
myself. I recommended it in my _ last 
biennial report and solicited the support of 
Cecil Howes of the Kansas City Siar, 
Ernest Tucker of the Topeka Capital, 
W. R. Kercher of the Kansas City Journal, 
and Z. G. Hopkins, who represents a syn- 
dicate of out-of-town newspapers. With 
their help I was able to get public interest 
aroused in the matter and the Small 
Debtors’ Court, which is such a brilliant 
success in Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Topeka, and some other Kansan towns, Is 
the result. There is no court, however, 
where the character of the judge is so 
important as in the Small Debtors’ Court, 
for lawyers are forbidden to meddle with 
it, and lawyers are not wholly bad. In- 
deed, they commonly help materially in 
the administration of justice. The friends 
of this court do not pretend that it is a 
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better system of justice than prevails in 
other courts, but we do insist that it is a 
substantial form of justice in behalf of 
people who didn’t receive justice of any 
sort before the enactment of this law.” 


FIGHTING THE HOOKWORM IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OR years the country schools in 
the South disseminated a little 


learning and much ill health. in 
particular they were contaminating centres 
for the hookworm disease, against which 
the Southern states are now _ so 
valiantly contending. In the rural schools 
the children caught the offending parasite 
from other children, and not only fell ill 
themselves but spread the complaint in 
their own homes. But now these schools 
are changing from centres of disease to 
centres which spread the gospel of health. 
The rural school has become the chief 
instrument for fighting the hookworm. 
Its work is both theoretical and prac- 
tical. In a sense the hookworm has be- 
come the basic fact in public education. 
In certain communities school boys and 
girls debate, not on immigration, popular 
election of Senators, the initiative and 
referendum, but on such topics as this: 
“Resolved, that the hookworm is z greater 
pest than the typhoid fly.” The public 
schools of Alcorn County, Miss., argued 
this particular subject at length last 
winter. “I have never spent a more en- 
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joyable time,’ says one listener, “and 
was never so surprised as when the children 
brought out the ideas so clearly and with 
such accuracy.” 

The school teachers not only lecture to 
the children but also to their parents; they 
are organizing mothers’ clubs to fight the 
disease and even visit the homes in the 
same cause. A part of the regular teaching 
in the rural schools is an elaborate cate- 
chism which tells all about the hookworm as 
well as other diseases, and constitutes a lib- 
eral education in bacteriology and sanita- 
tion. Frequently the teachers take the 
children in a body to the dispensaries, 
established everywhere in the South by the 
Rockefeller Commission. Here _ their 
charges look through microscopes, see the 
worms and the eggs, and occasionally catch 
the larvae emerging. There are also 
elaborate photographs of patients, before 
and after taking the thymol treatment, 
which, most carefully followed, works a 
perfect cure. Sanitary measures, as well 
as education, are doing their part. Schools 
are being reconstructed everywhere; from 
being test tubes for the propagation of the 
disease, these rural schools, in many sec- 
tions, have been transformed into centres 
of good health. 

Neither the hookworm, nor any other 
contagious disease, can long maintain its 
supremacy under an intelligent campaign 
of thissort. It may take years to eradicate 
the disease, but ultimately it must dis- 
appear. 


ce 
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(SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY) 


ONTINENTAL _ solidarity”’ 
through effective codperation 
of all the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere has been the 
dream of statesmen for almost 

acentury. During all this time there has 
been only a vague and indefinite idea re- 


garding how this could or should be ac- 
complished. Political coéperation based 
upon mere declarations of friendly policy 
seems to have been the dominant idea. 
But political codperation of this sort has 
definite limitations, so definite in fact that 
comparatively little progress has been 
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made because the underlying basis for 


effective political codperation, namely, 
commercial interests mutually beneficial 
to the countries concerned, has been want- 
ing. The surest foundation for effective 
political coéperation is a mutuality of 
material interests growing out of friendly, 
well established, and profitable trade re- 
lationships. These are the primary and 
indispensable foundation for any sort of 
cohesive continental solidarity, and with 
these safely laid essential political codpera- 
tion will follow. The political and terri- 
torial integrity of the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere will be safeguarded im- 
measurably when this kind of continental 
solidarity is achieved. Then a powerful 
agency for world peace will be established, 
because these nations, acting in common, 
will be able to prevent aggressions upon 
their own interests and may be able to 
exercise a persuasive power of irresistible 
force upon other nations of the world in the 
settlement of international disputes. This 
might result not alone from the political 
and physical power which a solid American 
continent would possess, but also from the 
economic resources it would command and 
the benefits it could deny to any nations of 
the world which refused to listen to the 
voice of reason and peace. The Pan 
American Financial Conference was called 
for the purpose of beginning the work of 
laying this noble foundation. The tragic 
developments of the last year in Europe 
make this the duty of the hour, not alone 
for self-interest, but for the welfare of hu- 
manity and the progress of civilization. 
The conference has made a beginning. It 
may be small, but it is practical and it is 
secure; and because it is secure it can be 
made to grow. All this may sound vision- 
ary, and may seem hopelessly altruistic; 
yet the noblest altruism fructifies best 
when it has the practical and secure founda- 
tion of a wholesome materialism. In the 
Pan American Financial Conference we cut 
loose from discussions of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and all nebulous theories of political 
policy and got down to the consideration 
of those practical measures which will 
strengthen the commercial and financial 
relations between the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere; measures that will assure 
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their rapid development, build up their 
trade, and produce the highest degree of 
prosperity for their people. 

It is not possible to measure accurately 
the results of such a conference; it is not 
possible that these results shall in every 
respect be tangible or concrete; but many 
concrete results were achieved even in the 
brief space of the conference itself. Finan- 
cial arrangements, for instance, were made 
for several of the countries represented, 
and without doubt the way has been opened 
for similar accommodations to other coun- 
tries that may be in need of them. It 
would not be reasonable to expect these 
things to be accomplished too quickly. 
Patient negotiation will be necessary in 
many instances, but the ultimate result 
is not in doubt. Too frequently confer- 
ences of this character end with their ad- 
journment. Whatever good comes from 
them is usually a mere survival of the 
views and ideas expressed at the time. The 
reason for this is that no machinery is 
provided for carrying on the work of the 
conference after it adjourns, and things 
become largely quiescent until some one has 
the enterprise and initiative to call another 
conference and start the work over again. 

It is not the purpose to permit the work 
so auspiciously begun by the Pan American 
Financial Conference to die or even to 
sleep. We intend to push it forward and 
to translate into realities the aims and ob- 
jects of that notable gathering. 

I believe that this can be accomplished 
by holding an annual Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference in the City of Washington, 
making this a part of the permanent policy 
of all the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The Ministers of Finance of every 
country should attend these conferences, 
not alone because their presence will add 
dignity and strength to the discussions, but 
also because financial questions of great 
moment must be discussed and the inter- 
change of views between these responsible 
ministers in an annual conference of this 
character will produce results of the most 
beneficial sort. Financial problems are 
always inherently vital to the progress of 
government, especially in developing na- 
tions. The Ministers of Finance ought to 
get together and discuss them. In addi- 
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tion to the Ministers of Finance, each coun- 
try should be represented by some of its 
distinguished statesmen and bankers, as in 
the case of the recent conference. Be- 
cause the Pan American Union has a splen- 
did edifice in Washington, which is exceed- 
ingly appropriate and admirably adapted 
for meetings of this sort, and because it is 
possible to secure in Washington the at- 
tendance and interest of a larger number of 
the able and enterprising financiers and 
business men of the United States than if 
the meetings are held elsewhere, I believe 
that the City of Washington is the most 
available place for such meetings, and, 
therefore, | suggest it. I have made this 
recommendation to all the governments 
represented, and earnestly hope that it 
may be adopted. 

At the recent conference a committee on 
uniformity of laws was appointed. It sub- 


mitted a very valuable report relating to 
such matters as uniform consular invoices, 
bills of exchange, warehouse receipts, cus- 
toms regulations, licenses for commercial 
travelers, trade marks, patent rights, etc. 
These subjects have often been discussed 
in times past, but discussion alone seems 


to have been the result. A vigorous effort 
should be made to secure uniformity of 
laws on these subjects, because trade and 
commerce and financial intercourse be- 
tween the various nations concerned will be 
tremendously facilitated thereby. It was 
suggested that the Finance Ministers of 
each country appoint nine members of an 
International High Commission. Already 
I have appointed such a commission for the 
United States, and | have, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, accepted the chairmanship of 
the United States commission. I earnestly 
hope that the Finance Minister of each 
South and Central American country will 
promptly appoint a similar commission. | 
have suggested that a meeting of the In- 
ternational High Commission be held at 
Buenos Aires on the 1st of November next; 
that the commissions appointed by the 
various countries study the subject of 
uniform laws in the meantime, and attend 
that convention prepared to indicate, as 
far as possible, the extent to which their 
governments are disposed to approve uni- 
formity of laws. | shall send to the various 
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commissions, as soon as they are appointed, 
as complete information as possible bearing 
upon these subjects, so that they may be 
studied in the meantime and discussed in- 
telligently at the proposed meeting in 
Buenos Aires on November 1, 1915. It 
may not be desirable for each country to 
send nine representatives to the proposed 
Buenos Aires conference, but | earnestly 
hope that each nation will be represented 
to such extent as it ‘deems best, in order 
that progress may be made in this vitally 
important matter. 

The Buenos Aires conference ought to be 
able to agree upon the substantial measures 
that each country ought to adopt, and then 
the International High Commission should 
devote themselves energetically to having 
their respective governments promptly 
enact these measures into law. This will 
be a tangible and practical result and, to 
secure it, an earnest, intelligent, and com- 
bined effort is needed. 

I have appointed eighteen committees, 
each composed of five prominent bankers 
and business men of the United States, and 
have assigned one to each country of South 
and Central America, in order to make 
permanent, until the next Pan American 
Financial Conference, the group committees 
which worked so happily at the recent 
conference in Washington. These group 
committees will keep in touch, as far as 
practicable, with the delegates from each of 
the countries represented in the recent con- 
ference, and endeavor to promote the inter- 
ests of all the countries concerned. | hope 
that the delegates of the various countries 
may be continued by their respective gov- 
ernments as group committees for their 
respective countries until the next financial 
conference, because this will result in main- 
taining an organization for each country 
through which substantial and practical 
work may be done. 

Upon motion of the Uruguayan delega- 
tion, a resolution was adopted by the dele- 
gates of the Central and South American 
countries inviting a return visit from 
bankers and business men of the United 
States. | am sure that this invitation will 
be responded to with great pleasure and 
enthusiasm by my countrymen. | have 
appointed a committee of representative 
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men of the United States to arrange for 
this visit. 

The question of steamship facilities was 
one of the most important discussed by the 
conference. There is no doubt that im- 
proved steamship service between the 
leading ports of South America and the 
United States is imperative as well as es- 
sential to the growth of trade and the pro- 
motion of friendly intercourse. As one of 
the delegates to the conference exclaimed, 
“How can we trade with one another unless 
we can communicate with one another!”’ 

It is simply economic folly for the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere longer to allow 
themselves to be dependent upon flags of 
European nations for the security, the 
transportation, and the promotion of their 
commerce. Certainly the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are strong enough, 
if they will only be intelligent enough, to 
remedy this very serious defect in their 
international and economic relations. 

At the last session of our Congress the 
subject of increased ocean transportation 
facilities between the United States and 
South America was discussed at great 
length. Unfortunately the bill proposed 
by the Administration for establishing the 
needed steamship lines through a corpora- 
tion to which our Government was to fur- 
nish the capital was not passed, because a 
large number of Republican Senators suc- 
cessfully organized a “filibuster” and pre- 
vented a vote on the bill. This was a most 
unhappy mistake, because we have lost 


NE of the worst mistakes an in- 
vestor can make is to become 
possessed of the idea that 
the name or external “trap- 
pings’’of asecurity can safely 

be taken as an indication of its quality. A 
correspondent who sought the advice of 
the Financial Department of this magazine 
a few weeks ago related in his letter an 
experience which illustrates this point. 
His first venture in placing any capital 
outside his own business, he explained, had 
been made a number of years ago in the 
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much valuable time and trade which can 
never be reclaimed, and are bound to lose a 
great deal more before the remedy can be 
supplied. It is to be hoped that at the next 
session of our Congress in December, 1915, 
a measure may be promptly enacted through 
which a splendid steamship service, oper- 
ated under regular and reliable schedules, 
and supplying passenger accommodations 
and cargo space at reasonable rates, will be 
quickly established. Such a service is a 
prerequisite to trade and intercourse. Co- 
operation on the part of those governments 
of South America most interested in this 
problem will be exceedingly helpful. 

The first Pan American Financial Con- 
ference, in addition to the things I have 
mentioned, was most happily fruitful of a 
bigger, broader, and more sympathetic 
understanding between the delegates, and 
cleared up some unfortunate misconcep- 
tions of the United States. They were made 
to feel the force and significance of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s memorable declaration at 
Mobile in October, 1913: “I want to take 
this occasion to say that the United States 
will never again seek one additional foot of 
territory by conquest.” 

I believe that all our distinguished 
guests left for their homes with a feeling of 
satisfaction that they had been participants 
in a very notable gathering, and that they 
had been instrumental in laying the founda- 
tion for future relations of the most bene- 
ficial and enduring character between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 






form of an investment in the preferred 
stock of a small industrial company. The 
stock had been brought to his attention 
by a lawyer with whom he had occasion- 
ally consulted on matters pertaining to his 
business, and had been represented to him 
as “better than a first mortgage,” as being 
“redeemable” in ten years, and—most 
important of all—as “guaranteeing” to 
pay dividends meanwhile at the rate of 
7 per cent. a year. 

For three years after the purchase of the 
stock, he said, the dividends had come along 
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regularly. Then suddenly they dropped 
from 12 to 1 percent. quarterly; and finally, 
after continuing a little more than a year 
at the lower rate, they ceased altogether. 
In these circumstances, the assurances of 
his lawyer began naturally to be accepted 
at something less than their face value, but 
it was only after a careful, first-hand in- 
vestigation, conducted with much diffi- 
culty and at no little expense, that the in- 
vestor became acquainted with the true 
conditions. This is what he learned: 

That, through the mismanagement of 
the company’s affairs by a perfectly honest 
but over-ambitious executive who had been 
put in charge two years previously, the 
business had become hopelessly involved, 
and would have to be liquidated. 

The outcome of the venture, as the in- 
vestor described it, was that he made two 
losses—first, the loss of nearly half of his 
invested capital, and, second, the loss of 
faith in his “trusted attorney,” who, he 
learned, had received a commission of 10 
per cent. for making the sale of the stock; 
and one gain, namely, the gain of the 
knowledge that the kind of guarantee 
which he had allowed unwittingly to lure 


his money away was “very much like a 
man guaranteeing that he will lift himself 
by his own boot-straps.” 

He felt, of course, that he had paid rather 
dearly to acquire this first insight into the 


science of finance. Indeed, as he con- 
fessed, it was with a sense of chagrin that 
he reflected upon how readily the shallow 
significance of that guarantee, with the 
issuing company itself playing the réle of 
guarantor, might have been revealed 
simply by applying to it the test of com- 
mon sense. But he was not discouraged. 
By the time he was ready for his second 
venture he had determined to turn to 
bonds. It so happened that wide publicity 
was then being given by some of the large 
banking houses to an issue of a newly con- 
structed Western railroad, reputed to have 
cost many millions in excess of the amount 
of its first mortgage bonds, and to be as- 
sured of a large earning power in the not 
far distant future. Interest payments on 
these bonds were guaranteed by one of the 
old-established, and at that time reason- 
ably prosperous, railroads. These bonds 
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appealed to him, the correspondent said, 
largely because he believed he had dis- 
covered in them the logical and proper use 
of a genuine guarantee, and he invested in 
them to the extent of about $3,000. 

To this investment he gave his own super- 
vision, and though he was more or less 
dismayed to find after a year or two that 
the new road was not meeting expectations, 
it did not at first occur to him that real 
danger might be impending. Even when 
the guarantor railroad, still later on, was 
compelled to go to the length of omitting 
all dividends on its outstanding stocks, 
admittedly to make it possible for it to 
meet its guarantee, the investor was prone 
to accept the situation rather as justifying 
the faith he had in his own judgment. 

But things went on from bad to worse, 
until finally a few months ago the guar- 
antor road repudiated its obligation to con- 
tinue interest on the bonds, with the result 
that the new line was put in the hands of 
receivers, there to remain until the finan- 
cial doctors shall have determined the kind 
of operation necessary to insure its proper 
development. 

When this investor wrote to the WorLD’s 
Work to ask what to do with his bonds, 
then quoted in the market at about thirty 
cents on the dollar, he was full of resent- 
ment. He had concluded, he said, that 
there was far more sham about investment 
than most people realized. And he wanted 
to know how successful investors, who he 
felt sure must be in the minority, were able 
to avoid it. 


There is, of course, no general rule for 
achieving investment success, unless it be 
found in the one word “investigate.” It 
is by investigation that successful investors 
find honest and trust-inspiring banking 
authorities with whom to establish relation- 
ship; and it is by investigation that they 
acquire the knowledge necessary rightly 
to temper the advice of such authorities. 

The investment experience that is re- 
counted here points to one unfortunate 
result of a long-prevalent tendency to neg- 
lect to investigate, which is not frequently 
referred to, namely, the degrading of the 
word “guarantee’’— in its real sense one 
of richer significance than almost any othe; 
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in the vocabulary of investment. It seems 
timely, therefore, in view of the many un- 
certain phases of the present investment 
period, to suggest in this article that, in 
striking contrast to that class of stocks or 
bonds to which the term “guaranteed”’ is 
applied in loose fashion, or in which expedi- 
ency is apt to dictate repudiation, there is 
an extensive class in which the genuine 
worth of the guarantee is attested, year in 
and year out, by unusual stability of value. 

To illustrate concretely, examples might 
be drawn from the category of both bonds 
and real estate mortgages, but there are no 
more noteworthy examples than in the 
category of the guaranteed stocks, to which 
the formation of the big railroad systems of 
the country on the lease principle gave rise. 
It will at once appear obvious here that 
the worth of the guarantees must depend 
upon two things—the financial strength of 
the “parent’’ companies that do the guar- 
anteeing and the value to them of the 
smaller companies. 

One typical case will suffice to show how 
both of these elements frequently combine 
to make an exceptionally fine form of in- 
vestment. Take the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago “original” 7 per cent. 
stock, with its dividends guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The 
Pennsylvania’s credit is high, as few in- 
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vestors need to be told. [ts own outstand- 
ing stock, whose claim on earnings is sub- 
ordinate to the claim of the Fort Wayne 
stock, is appraised in the open market at 
almost $534,000,000. And the fact that 
the Fort Wayne is a double-track road with 
a total of 470 miles, forming the Penn- 
sylvania’s main line from Pittsburg to 
Chicago, tells the story of its value to the 
guarantor company, which operates it 
under lease for 999 years from 1869. 

This guaranteed stock has lately been 
quoted at about $160 a share, paying the 
purchaser at that price more than 4} per 
cent., which is about the average yield on 
the pick of investments of this type, and 
high enough to satisfy the demands of 
many conservative investors, especially in 
view of the general exemption of such 
stocks from the normal Federal income 
tax and from the personal property tax in 
New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

It is, of course, true, as the reputable 
market specialists will be found ready to 
admit, that the values of some of the stocks 
in the guaranteed category are influenced 
to practically the same extent as other 
classes of securities by general conditions, 
and fluctuate accordingly. So that, not- 
withstanding their stability and high rating 
as a class, they call none the less for intelli- 
gent discrimination in their selection. 


ROBERT LANSING 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE—THE WISE COUNSELOR WHO STOOD BY HiS 
CAPTAIN AND STEERED THE NATIONAL SHIP THROUGH STORMY WEATHER 


R. LANSING is gray—gray 

hair, gray eyes, gray suit. 

Sometimes, like any other 

man, he wears black clothes; 

sometimes white. But he is 
pitched in the key of gray. And grayly 
he comes and goes. 

Nearly every one of these hot summer 
days in Washington, precisely at the hour 
of one, a quiet figure emerges from the 
southwest entrance of the State Depart- 
ment and lays a leisurely course up 
Seventeenth Street to a certain club, 


two blocks away. Lo! an hiatus in the 
Nation’s foreign affairs while the Secretary 
has his mid-day meal, for he is one of 
those men who can do seven days’ work 
better in six than in seven and who per- 
sistin a healthy diurnal regularity, no 
matter how busy they may be. 

Inside the club, he follows an invariable 
and characteristic formula; hangs up his 
hat—he never carries a cane—and strolls 
into the office, where he writes out his 
luncheon order. Then, when his written 
choice of food has been shot aloft through 
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the pneumatic tube to the dining room 
and before his luncheon is announced, he 
drifts off to the reading room and always 
gets a New York paper. 

During the course of these operations 
he meets many men who know him and 
several whom he knows. He is accosted 
on all sides with varying degrees of fami- 
liarity from “Good morning, Sir,’’ to 
“Hello, Counselor!’ And every time there 
is a quiet nod, a peaceful smile in response 
—rarely any conversation. Mr. Lansing 
never seems to get involved in talk, beyond 
the exchange of civilities. He is never 
one of a group standing or sitting about 
with things to drink and smoke. One 
definite engagement he has always to keep 
at noontime and that is with his newspaper. 
And toward that engagement he keeps on 
moving serenely. 

Sometimes he takes luncheon with As- 
sistant-Secretary William Phillips, of the 
State Department; sometimes with Mr. 
Chandler Anderson, Assistant-Counselor, 
who was Counselor of the State Depart- 
ment under Secretary Knox. When all 
three are sometimes gathered together you 
behold at one table the fibre of the 
State Department. You practically never 
see Mr. Lansing with any one else at 
noontime, but always with his newspaper. 

The man who took Mr. Bryan’s place on 
June 9th has no anecdotes or stories in 
him. There are very few about him. He 
does not offer much: he takes in everything. 
With all his ready smile and open glance; 
with all the clear presence produced by a 
sound digestion and healthy habit of 
thought and life, Mr. Lansing is not a 
responsive personality. He gives nothing. 
In this trait of personality he is a striking 
contrast to the man who is now occupying 
a corresponding position in England, the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

When a visitor comes into Sir Edward 
Grey’s room on Downing Street, he finds 
him invariably standing with his back to 
the mantel. In cold weather there is 
always a fire burning in the grate and two 
arm chairs are drawn up before it. With- 
out the least effusion, Sir Edward at once 
makes his visitor feel welcome. The 
Interview starts with a friendly predis- 
Position. The purpose of the visit is 
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stated and a brief reply is politely given. 
“| have asked you to come to see me,” 
says Sir Edward, as though acknowl- 
edging a favor, “because I wanted to 
know what so and so really meant—what 
your Government would like to have 
me do,” etc. 

Behind a screen in the corner of the 
room, so placed as to withdraw a steno- 
grapher from the group, but with no sense 
of secrecy, the conversation in every such 
interview is faithfully taken down for the 
records. But the business of the inter- 


view once concluded, the visitor generally 
feels, as he sits talking in an informal, 
friendly fashion, that the Secretary has 
somehow established a meeting of minds, 
and he always leaves the room, when his 
visit is concluded, with an impression of 
warm personal response. 


A READY LISTENER 


Mr. Lansing looks up from his desk 
with an odd but pleasant smile. Some- 
times, when the caller is important enough, 
he stands and shakes him cordially by the 
hand. But then he always leaves the 
burden of proof on the invader. Nine out 
of ten such invaders come from the inter- 
view with the impression that they have 
done all the talking. Mr. Lansing is a 
prodigious listener. He listens in several 
languages. If you could look over his 
shoulder at such times you would probably 
find him sketching on the office pad some 
fanciful head or a skyline of mountains and 
trees. Although one does not take away 
any feeling of responsiveness, there is 
never on the contrary any sense of evasion. 
Mr. Lansing’s answers are always ready, 
always clear, but brief. When he can, he 
tells you exactly what you want to know 
in a way which makes you remember it, 
and when he cannot, he simply tells you so. 

When Mr. Fairbanks was Vice-president 
of the United States, one of the humorous 
weeklies printed clear across one page a 
series of identical drawings of his face. 
Underneath each facsimile was printed, 
one after the other, the various human 
emotions: joy, anger, grief, anticipation, 
regret, etc. There are a few men in 
Washington now who are endowed with 
protective faces behind which whatever 
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emotions they may experience pass with- 
out leaving a trace. The whole face 
of China is inscrutable to a European. 
Mr. Lansing was for several years coun- 
selor for the Chinese Legation in Wash- 
ington. Possibly his experience in that 
time, grafted on to his native tempera- 
ment and naturally great gifts of poise 
and self-control, has given him an inscru- 
tability almost Chinese. It is at all 
events a splendid working equipment, for 
it is not in the least repellant or defensive; 
simply non-communicative. 


HIS RELATIONS WITH NEWSPAPER MEN 


For a man of this reserve to enjoy, as 
he does enjoy, the confidence and loyalty 
of all the newspaper men in Washington 
is a great compliment to both sides. Mr. 
Bryan had a much more free and easy 
way with all callers, and especially with 
correspondents. He called them ‘‘the 
boys,” slapped them on their backs, and 
was alternately distant and familiar with 
them. A newspaper man himself, he 
seemed always, in the Department as well 
as in his public appearances, mindful of 
the policy of keeping persona grata with the 
press and its representatives. 

But a very nearly unanimous vote of 
the Washington correspondents would fall 
in favor of Mr. Lansing’s lack of method 
rather than for Mr. Bryan’s more con- 
ciliatory ways. One of the very first 
things he did on assuming the Secretary’s 
office was to cramp the correspondents’ 
stride to the extent of requesting them 
not to interview diplomats in the Depart- 
ment on their way to or from official con- 
ferences. He could have forbidden this 
custom. But he did not have to forbid it. 

One of those truths that are slow to 
establish ‘but, once discovered, are con- 
vincing, is that the busiest men—those who 
accomplish most—are generally those who 
seem least busy. The Secretary belongs 
to that category. The amount of work he 
accomplishes every day is enormous: first, 
because there is an enormous amount of 
work to be done nowadays in the Depart- 
ment of State; secondly, because there are 
not in the Department of State many men 
who are fit to do the work; thirdly, because 
Mr. Lansing is a glutton for work. When 





nearly all the rest of the State, War, and 
Navy Building is dark at night, you can 
see the Secretary’s windows glowing across 
the White Lot. During the Mexican 
crisis a year ago those beacons were burn- 
ing every night, and so they were during 
May and June when a gray-headed man, 
with a companionable briar-pipe in his 
mouth, was working tirelessly behind those 
windows to help the President steer us 
off the rocks of war with Germany. 

In the first of the two notes dealing with 
the Lusitania outrage the Counselor’s 
contribution was small. That was the 
President’s message in thought and word, 
corrected and shortened by the Counselor, 
and signed by the then Secretary of State. 
The second note—that of June 9th—was 
the monument built by the joint efforts of 
the President and the man whose signature 
sent the note to Germany, put Mr. Bryan 
out into private life, and created. the 
signer “Secretary of State ad Interim.” 
The long letter to Senator Stone, written 
on January 20th and published in the 
newspapers of January 25th, defining for 
the first time with crystal clearness to 
Congress and the Nation at large just 
what our neutrality involved and signified, 
was from beginning to end the work of 
Robert Lansing. 


INDUSTRIOUS, HEALTHY, SOCIABLE 


These are only conspicuous evidences 
of his industry, his preparedness, and his 
ability to fill the office he holds. Day 
after day he is providing his subordinates 
and the President with further evidence. 
His industry is unending, but he finds time 
for a game of golf, finds time to keep up his 
sketching and painting, time with a good 
cigar to watch the Nationals play visiting 
teams at American League Park, to write 
verses, to go fishing, to be healthy, and 
to keep a healthy social contact with 
Washington life. Mr. Lansing actually 
likes to dine out in the evening—as he 
and Mrs. Lansing very often do; he says 
it rests him—an almost unprecedented 
admission for a Cabinet officer to make. 

Not long ago he was invited on the same, 
Thursday, evening to dine with a member 
of the Cabinet and with a foreign Ambas- 
sador—two invitations. To each his re- 
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sponse was the same—his inability to 
attend because that was his night at 
church. The Ambassador was incredu- 
lous, but his colleague remembered that 
a sound Presbyterian had always kept 
that engagement and, as a matter of course, 
had always attended church once, and 
sometimes twice, on Sundays. 

When Mr. Lansing finally closes his 
desk and calls his day’s work done he 
passes into a private life that is singularly 
delicate and fine. The serenity of his 
manner in public is a faithful evidence of 
that unperplexed background. 

On the walls of his room at home hang 
landscapes he has painted, rough outline 
drawings of figures he has sketched. The 
books in his library show evidences of 
reading and re-reading—not exhibits but 
friends. His Bible might be the illuminated 
text of a monastic breviary, so filled are 
its margins from beginning to end with 
closely written annotations. 


HIS INTERNATIONAL SERVICES 


Before Robert Lansing was appointed 
on March 27, 1914, to take the place vacated 
by John Bassett Moore, thirty years of the 
study and practice of international law 
had prepared him for what came to be, in 
August, the unprecedented responsibilities 
of that office. Those who know the De- 
partment know that Mr. Lansing has been 
carrying it since August, 1914. Before his 
appointment he had represented the United 
States in more international arbitrations 
than any other living American; appeared 
more frequently before international tri- 
bunals than any other living lawyer. In 
1893, aS associate counsel for the United 
States in the fur-seal arbitration, he 
attended the sessions of, the International 
Tribunal held in Paris. After two inter- 
vening years as counsel for the Mexican 
and Chinese legations in Washington, 
Secretary of State Olney appointed him 
counsel for the Government before the 
Bering Sea Claims Commission. In 1898 
and 1899 he appeared before the Canadian 
Joint High Commission, and in 1903 was 
counsel for the Government before the 
Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. Sandwiched 
in between these public functions were 
international services for China, Mexico, 
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and Venezuela. Again, in 1908, he rep- 
resented the United States in the Atlantic 
Fisheries Arbitration and helped settle 
that vexatious question at The Hague 
in 1910. From The Hague he came 
straight to Washington as delegate in the 
Fur Seal Conference, and the following 
year was chief counsel for this country in 
the arbitration of all outstanding claims 
between the United States Government 
and Great Britain. This last commission 
Mr. Lansing held at the time of his ap- 
pointment as Counselor of the State 
Department last year. 

In view of all this public service, it is 
surprising that every one wanted to know 
in April of last year who Mr. Lansing was. 
That ignorance was characteristically 
American, for it is only in the last few 
months that any general American interest 
has been aroused in foreign affairs. Even 
after his appointment there was a surpris- 
ing ignorance, even in Washington, con- 
cerning whether the Counselor had shown 
any real ability in his position or possessed 
qualifications that would keep him there. 
That was because his work was done so 
quietly. The Department soon found out 
there were “more brains behind Mr. 
Bryan.” The Mexican crisis tested him; 
the European war made him. Everybody 
knows who Mr. Lansing is now. 
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A CONGENIAL TEAM-MATE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Lansing has discharged the duties 
of the Secretary’s office during a year in 
which he has won public confidence and 
the confidence of the Chief Executive. 
The great strength of perfect teamwork has 
established the relations between a Presi- 
dent, who in a great measure is, and has 
been, his own Secretary of State, and his 
chief subordinate. One outward and 
visible evidence of this teamwork is the 
way their official language fits together. 
On the instrument of written speech each 
has the touch of a skilled musician. 

The keynote to the temper in which he 
has so faithfully fulfilled his duties is 
clearly struck in the address which he made 
to the alumni of his college. Those clear 
sentences make a safe sailing chart for the 
troubled waters through which we as a 
nation have not yet safely navigated. 
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“These are critical days for our coun- 
try,” he said, “how critical, only those who 
are in intimate touch with affairs can 


realize. It is a time for serious thought, a 
time for anxiety. Rights — of 


individuals and of nations are swept aside 
in this gigantic struggle that is devastating 
Europe. Neutrals as well as belligerents 
are bearing the burdens. The commer- 
cial and industrial life of the whole world 
is affected. 

“The result is that neutral nations have 
had to meet a series of problems that have 
never been solved. The liability of error, 
the danger of unintentional partiality, and 
the constant complaint of one or the other 
of the belligerents make the path of neu- 


trality rough and dangerous. It is my 
duty to deal with the questions of inter- 
national law and usage which are arising 
every day in our relations with other 
countries. These questions are of absorb- 
ing interest and many of them are ex- 
tremely complex, because this war in its 
magnitude and methods is different from 
all the wars that have gone before. One 
can look in vain for precedents in many 
cases. 

“We have to abandon the time-honored 
refuge of jurists and diplomatists—pre- 
cedent—and lay hold of the bedrock of 
principle. Diplomacy to-day is wrestling 
with novel problems to which it must 
apply natural justice and common sense.” 


CAN THE GERMAN SUBMARINES 
“STARVE ENGLAND OUT?” 


JUST WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN A YEAR OF NAVAL WARFARE BY BOATS 
THAT SWIM AGAINST BOATS THAT FLOAT—-THE LIMITATIONS OF SUB- 
MARINES AND SOME EFFECTIVE METHODS OF FIGHTING THEM— 


EVERAL months before the 
outbreak of the present Eu- 
ropean conflict, Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott predicted that in 
a war between Germany and 

England the submarine would dominate 
the sea. He maintained that the “boats 
which swim” would drive from the seas the 
types which only “ float,” and that eventu- 
ally the submarine would be the only kind 
of vessel that would be capable of con- 
ducting war effectively. 

These predictions, coming from the man 
to whom above all others credit is due for 
the recent advance in sea gunnery, which 
tremendously increased the value of battle- 
ships, created world-wide discussion; and 
they have become of even greater general 
interest since Germany began her endeav- 
ors to “starve out” England by means of 
submarine warfare. 

It is true that Sir John Jellicoe’s fleet 
still roams the seas, and effectually pre- 
vents an invasion of England; but if it 


BATTLESHIPS STILL THE DOMINANT POWER ON THE SEA 


prove incapable of also safeguarding the 
transport of supplies into Great Britain, it 
will unquestionably fail in one of its prin- 
cipal missions. 

The virtual blockade of German ports 
established by the British Government 
several months ago is not only distasteful 
to Germany but it undoubtedly cuts off 
much-needed supplies of food and mun- 
itions of war which would be most valuable. 
The only practicable means of retaliation 
on the sea is the submarine warfare now 
being conducted in accordance with the 
popularly termed “War Zone”’ proclama- 
tion, of February 4th, which aims so to 
terrorize, interrupt, and destroy British 
sea-borne commerce as to induce England 
to permit free passage of ships carrying 
foodstuffs and other non-contraband and 
“conditional” contraband articles in and 
out of German ports. 

In addition these submarine operations 
are considered in Germany a_ valuable 
means of elevating the morale of the 
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German Navy, which needs a stimulating 
influence upon its spirits while necessarily 
chafing in idleness-on account of the over- 
whelming preponderance of the floating 
forces of Great Britain. The submarine 
successes also serve to hearten the people 
of the nation by persuading them that 
Germany is far from helpless against the 
maritime efforts of the Mistress of the Seas. 

One of the greatest military lessons of 
this great war is the pains which Germany 
has taken to ensure a high morale among 
both her fighting men and civilian popula- 
tion, and her success in so doing has proved 
the greatest of all the major sources of her 
military strength. 

In view of the great moral and material 
aid given to the Fatherland by the submar- 
ine warfare, it is improbable that it will be 
discontinued for any reason short of the 
lifting of the British blockade against 
German commerce. 


ENGLISH LOSSES INSIGNIFICANT 


Whether or not England will consent 
to “calling it quits” can best be predicted 
after an examination of the actual damage 
being done to her shipping. According to 
an Admiralty statement the total number 
of overseas merchant vessels which entered 
and departed from the ports of Great 
Britain during the week ending May 5th, 
the eleventh week of the submarine block- 
ade, was 1,604. Of this number, only 5 
British ships were sunk by submarines. 
This does not include 16 fishing vessels 
similarly sunk. For the entire period of 
eleven weeks there were 16,190 arrivals 
and departures of overseas vessels, and 
42 British seagoing vessels and 28 British 
fishing vessels were sunk by torpedoes from 
German submarines. 

Such relatively insignificant losses can- 
not be expected to produce a willingness on 
the part of the British Government to 
consider favorably the nullifying of one of 
the principal advantages that accrue to it 
from its preponderating sea power. Con- 
sequently the probability is very strong 
that the German submarine blockade will 
continue so long as the war lasts; ameli- 
orated somewhat, perhaps, through re- 
spect for neutral rights and feelings, but 
substantially unaltered from its present 
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form in so far as British commerce is 
concerned. 

It is therefore interesting to speculate 
upon the possibility of Germany succeed- 
ing in “starving out” England from a 
material standpoint. 


THE NUMBER OF GERMAN SUBMARINES 


At the beginning of the war Germany is 
supposed to have had thirty submarines 
already built, with a few additional boats 
under construction. Since that time it is 
reported that a large number have been 
laid down and that they are being com- 
pleted at the rate of about one a week. 
At present the total number must be ap- 
proximately one hundred. 

What can be accomplished with a force 
of this sizer 

First let us consider the characteristics 
and capabilities of the submarine. 

Comparative invisibility when sub- 
merged, coupled with immunity from gun- 
fire while in that condition, are well known 
to be its salient advantages. Furthermore, 
it carries a weapon against which no ade- 
quate protection has been found. In addi- 
tion, it presents a small and difficult 
target when itself assailed by torpedo at- 
tack—although this advantage would be 
considerably reduced should the type sub- 
marine be enlarged to the dimensions ad- 
vocated by some enthusiasts, who desire 
a boat more than 300 feet long as compared 
with present lengths of about 125 feet, and 
one of 2,000 tons displacement in place 
of the present 500-ton type. Other ele- 
ments in its favor are low cost, handiness, 
seaworthiness in rough weather, compar- 
ative immunity from floating mines as well 
as those laid in very deep water, and the 
possibilities of use as a mine layer. 

Some later German and British types 
carry a battery of small naval guns which, 
while the vessel is submerged, are housed 
in a watertight well under the deck. The 
guns are capable of high elevation for use 
against air craft. 


LIMITATIONS OF SUBMARINES 


On the other hand the submarine is hand- 
icapped by many disadvantages and lim- 
itations. Its radius of action is small, 
usually less than 2,000 miles on the surface 
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and 50 miles submerged, and though these 
limits may be greatly extended by an in- 
crease in size, this involves unhandiness, 
increased cost, and greater vulnerability 
to the gun and torpedo, Its speed is low 
(about 14 knots on the surface, and 10 
knots submerged) and can be materially 
bettered only by enlarging the size; but 
even then the surface and submerged 
speeds cannot both be brought up to a sat- 
isfactory standard—stream lines favor- 
able to high surface speed are unfavorable 
to submerged speed and vice versa. It is 
reported that the new German boats can 
make 18 knots on the surface; the recently 
designed American submarine giant is 
expected to make 21 knots on the surface 
and 11 submerged. Submerged work is 
difficult in less than forty feet of water. 

The periscope is useless during darkness, 
and to operate at that time the vessels 
must therefore come to the surface, thus 
rendering themselves very vulnerable to 
the attacks of surface craft. Once the sub- 
marine’s hull is damaged, by gunfire, ram- 
ming, or otherwise, it is no longer able to 
submerge, and its usefulness as a war ves- 
sel is ended until repairs can be made. 
Even by day the periscope does not 
furnish a satisfactory means of vision, be- 
cause in the first place the distance from 
any object is very difficult to estimate, and 
secondly, owing principally to the small 
height above water, the range of visibility 
is limited to five miles under the best con- 
ditions, and in rough water or hazy at- 
mosphere it is much less. 

When flying at an elevation of less than 
a thousand feet, air craft can usually see 
submarines operating near the surface. 
This is particularly true when the water is 
smooth, and also in such localities as the 
Mediterranean and the tropics, where the 
water is clear. 


SUBMARINES CAUGHT IN NETS 


Passage through channels of ordinary 
depth may be denied to submarines by 
means of mines, nets, and obstructions 
properly defended by surface craft. In 
restricted waters “sweeping” will seriously 
interfere with their operations, and may 
result in their ready destruction by en- 
tangling their propellers or by forcing them 
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to come to the surface. The British have 
been successful in capturing a number of 
German submarines by employing trawlers 
for sweeping with enormous nets of large 
mesh, resembling the ordinary fish net. 
So soon as the pull upon the trawling lines 
indicates a “catch,” the. lines are let go 
and the submarine is then helpless to ex- 
tricate itself from the entanglement and 
must eventually come to the surface, where 
it is readily captured. Some success has 
also been attained with similar nets an- 
chored to the ground and supported on 
their upper sides with floats; these are 
visited from time to time by small armed 
vessels and inspected to determine the size 
of the “haul.” 

Another serious handicap to submarine 
success is that torpedo fire against rapidly 
moving targets is very difficult. Nearly 
every vessel torpedoed during the present 
war has been steaming at about 10 knots 
or less. The Lusitania is the most notable 
exception; it was making 18 knots when 
torpedoed. 

It should not be overlooked that some 
kind of weapon, effective against sub- 
marines while below the surface, is likely to 
be developed for use by small craft and 
aeroplanes. It is impossible to foretell 
whether this will take the form of a high 
explosive shell set to explode after reaching 
a shallow depth, a small submarine tor- 
pedo which can be fired in flocks after the 
manner of a shot gun, a submarine gun, or 
a high explosive arrow. Several such de- 
vices have been proposed, but, so far as is 
known, none of them has evolved out of 
the experimental stage. 


THE SERVICE HARD ON THE CREWS 


Service on board submarines while 
cruising at sea is extremely trying for the 
men, and manifestly during war the strain 
is greatly heightened. One of the sub- 
marine captains who was captured, Com- 
mander Hansen of the U-16, gave out 
the following interview concerning war 
service which has been published in the 
British press: 


It is fearfully trying on the nerves. Every 
man does not stand it. When running under 
sea there is deathlike stillness in. the boats, as 
the electrical machinery is noiseless. 
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As the air heats it gets poor and mixed with the 
odor of oil from the machinery. The atmos- 
phere becomes fearful. An overpowering sleep- 
iness often attacks new men and one requires 
the utmost will power to remain awake. I have 
had men who did not want to eat during the 
first three days out because they did not want to 
lose that amount of time from sleep. Day after 
day spent in such cramped quarters, where 
there is hardly room to stretch your legs, and 
constantly on the alert, is a tremendous strain 
on the nerves. 


Finally, the submarine is well fitted only 
to operate singly because of deficiencies in 
those characteristics which are most essen- 
tial to the success of operations involving 
a numerous naval force. Chief among such 
defects is the indifferent means of com- 
munication, which prevents submarines 
from readily obtaining information, the 
life blood of military operations, after hav- 
ing once separated from its base. It is true 
that radio sets are provided. But these 
are necessarily of very small radius (about 
50 miles) and efficiency, both on account of 
the dearth of space and weight which can 
be allotted to such apparatus and because 
of the small height which can be obtained 
for the “aérial” wire. In addition it is 
necessary to unrig the masts and the aérial 
before submerging, thus rendering the in- 
stallation in the nature of an improvisa- 
tion. While submerged, intercommunica- 
tion between boats is possible only by 
means of the submarine bell, which is slow 
and uncertain and usually carries less than 
a distance of five miles. 


DANGERS ON THE SURFACE 


For long trips these vessels must cruise 
on the surface in order that air may be 
supplied for combustion. Submerged 
cruising is done with electric power de- 
rived from storage batteries, the capacity 
of which is sufficient to propel the craft 
for only three or four hours at maximum 
speed. The batteries may be recharged 
only while on the surface, and this process 
requires six or eight hours. 

Upon the near approach of hostile armed 
surface craft, submarines, on account of 
their great vulnerability to gunfire, must 
submerge and remain under water until 
their enemy is evaded or is sunk by means 
of the torpedoes. 
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If hostile craft cannot be either evaded 
or sunk, submarines may remain under 
water for about twenty-four hours, even 
though the propulsive power for submerged 
work (the electric batteries) becomes ex- 
hausted. When it becomes impossible to 
escape an enemy during daylight these 
boats frequently lie on the bottom, where 
the depth is less than too feet, and come 
to the surface only when darkness will 
cover their movements. 

The greatest enemy of the submarine is 
the small, swift, surface vessel—particu- 
larly when the latter is present in numbers. 
The British are reported to be building a 
great fleet of large armed launches for use 
against German submarines. 

Such craft are difficult to hit with a tor- 
pedo, and, in addition, are hardly worth the 
expenditure of so expensive and scarce a 
weapon as the submersible torpedo, of 
which only about eight (costing approxi- 
mately $5,000 apiece) can be conveniently 
carried by each submarine. The torpedo 
is intended for big game—preferably 


dreadnaughts, and will be wasted upon 
small vessels with great reluctance and only 
when imperatively necessary in self-defense. 


THE JOB. OF BLOCKADING ENGLAND 


It is with this type of vessel that Ger- 
many has undertaken to throttle her in- 
sular enemy. Many believe that the 
fierce Teutonic “drives” through Flanders, 
toward the English Channel, had for their 
principal object the acquisition of naval 
bases which would further the present sub- 
marine campaign. 

Assuming that the Germans are based 
at Zeebrugge, the average time required 
for the passage to and from blockading sta- 
tions off the ports of Great Britain would 
be about four days. The average time nec- 
essary for overhauling at the base between 
trips may be estimated at six days, and the 
time which may be spent at sea between 
visits to the base cannot well exceed 
twenty days. Consequently it would be 
impracticable to maintain more than about 
half of the total force, or about fifty boats, 
on blockading stations. 

There are forty-nine ports on the coasts 
of England, Scotland, and Wales which it 
would be necessary to blockade if all sup- 
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plies are to be cut off. It is true that many 
of these, more especially those on the west 
coast of Scotland, have poor facilities for 
discharging vessels, and indifferent com- 
munication to the industrial centres; but 
in an extremity these difficulties could be 
reasonably well met by improvisations. 

An effective blockade of any port could 
scarcely be maintained in the face of de- 
fensive operations, which must be ex- 
pected, with less than three submarines, 
and double that number-would be none too 
many. If the minimum number of three 
boats be allowed for each port, the Ger- 
mans would require at least 147 constantly 
on station to close all the ports of Great 
Britain; that is, allowing for the necessary 
passage time to and from the base and the 
essential overhauling period, the total 
force should be 294 submarines. 

It may be argued that as soon as mer- 
chant vessels are sunk off a port, that 
place will be avoided by shipping for a 
considerable time, and that, therefore, it 
would be unnecessary to watch all ports 
simultaneously ; but on the other hand it is 
likely that at some places more boats than 
the assumed number of three would be 
essential to an effective blockade; and fur- 
thermore, some losses must be expected. 
Hence the estimate of 294 is believed to be 
conservative. 


HOW ENGLAND CAN NULLIFY A BLOCKADE - 


Now let us consider what the British 
forces could accomplish in opposition to 
such operations by the Germans, assuming 
that the latter might in some way obtain 
the requisite increase to their under-water 
flotilla. 

In the first place an active patrol by 
small vessels could be maintained in the 
Channel and the North Sea to hamper the 
progress of submarines to and from their 
station, and to prevent auxiliary vessels 
from establishing sea bases near the scene 
of the blockade. 

Aeroplanes could frequently scout the 
coasts, and, when submarines are located, 
small vessels could patrol the vicinity night 
and day to force the enemy to remain under 
wate- by day, and to attack him with ram, 
gun, or torpedo night or day if he came 
near the surface. 
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Ports could be made submarine-proof 
by mines, nets, etc., and their approaches 
constantly patrolled by small craft; par- 
ticularly at night, when the under-water 
boats must come to the surface in order to 
see and to recharge storage batteries. ~ 

Mines could be laid in places that were 
found to be frequented by the warships of 
the enemy. 

Merchant shipping could be forbidden 
to approach port without a mine pilot or 
in any case during daylight, but directed to 
await sunset at some point well off shore 
less than the distance which can be steamed 
before dawn. After sunset these vessels 
could proceed toward port without lights 
and at maximum speed. Had the Lusi- 
tania taken this simple and obviously de- 
sirable precaution, the chances are 100 to | 
that she would have reached port safely. 
Similarly ships outward bound could leave 
after dark and steam with lights extin- 
guished at best speed until daylight. The 
Nebraskan would doubtless have escaped 
harm had she adopted this method. The 
greatly increased difficulty of intercepting 
ships and of accurately firing torpedoes in 
the dark is manifest; but it should also be 
noted that, by the utilization of darkness 
by the freight and passenger carriers in this 
manner, the submarines would be enabled 
to keep watch and to accomplish their mis- 
sion only while cruising on the surface, 
which for them is a condition of great 
vulnerability to the attacks of surface 
craft of the enemy. 


FENCING THE STRAITS OF DOVER 


The traps which the English have re- 
cently used with some success for catching 
submarines are patterned after the num- 
erous types of fish traps in.common use, 
with dimensions increased to conform to 
the size of the new species of “shark.” It 
is reported that they are employed chiefly 
in the Straits of Dover—the narrow pas- 
sage between Dover and Calais—which 
suggests the advisability of blocking this 
strait more effectually against the passage 
of all types of vessels. For such purpose 
an obstruction, consisting of wire rope en- 
tanglements, nets supported by floating 
booms, and thickly strewn anchored mines 
in numerous lines and set at various depths, 





























might prevent all submarines from getting 
through. The practical difficulties that 
would have to be overcome in such an un- 
dertaking are great, but certainly not insur- 
mountable in these days of great engineer- 
ing accomplishment. The tidal currents in 
that vicinity are strong, but, more im- 
portant still, the depth of water in some 
places is as great as 170 feet. The latter 
difficulty could, however, be much re- 
duced by running the obstructions in a 
crooked line instead of straight across the 
passage; in this manner the line would ex- 
tend for 35 miles instead of 20 miles, but 
would run over a maximum depth of 100 
feet instead of 170 feet. 

If the Straits of Dover could be made 
submarine proof the advantage gained for 
England would be invaluable. The free- 
dom of the English Channel, its main 
artery of imports as well as of the supply 
of its army in France, would be assured. 
Under such circumstances German sub- 
marines would have to travel 1,200 miles, 
instead of only 360 miles, to intercept ves- 
sels entering the Channel. This would 
mean a round trip of 2,400 miles, which is 
more of a cruise than any German sub- 
marine, with the possible exception of a few 
of the very latest ones, could make; and 
even these would have to turn back almost 
as soon as they reached blockading station 
in order to be assured of having sufficient 
fuel to return home. 

To conduct an effective blockade of the 
English Channel entrance, while Dover 
Strait was barred, it would be necessary 
to maintain at least fifty submarines on 
station at all times. Making proper 
allowance for the time consumed in pro- 
ceeding from and returning to base, and for 
repairs at the base, a total force of 200 ves- 
sels would be required, of a type capable of 
cruising at least 3,000 miles. It is im- 
probable that Germany could build such a 
flotilla in less than three years from the 
present time. 


SMALL CRAFT THAT FIGHT SUBMARINES 


But even though the Straits of Dover 
be not blocked, and even should Germany 
build submarines at a much faster rate 
than has been assumed herein, the trade of 
Great Britain and the supply of her army 
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in France cannot be seriously impaired if 
vessels in the danger zone be protected by a 
swarm of small craft. The effectiveness of 
this means of defense against the under- 
water menace has been demonstrated by 
the success of the British in transporting 
more than a million men to France, and in 
keeping them constantly supplied. Fur- 
thermore, British battleships have been 
employed in bombarding German troops 
along the coast of Belgium, without coming 
to harm while so defended. 

When large vessels are guarded in this 
manner by a sufficient number of small 
vessels arranged in a number of lines, the 
submarines cannot approach except at the 
grave risk of destruction by the small craft 
through ramming, gunfire, torpedoes, 
mines, or traps. 

Of course it would ordinarily be imprac- 
ticable for England to convoy singly every 
merchant vessel with a large swarm of pro- 
tecting small craft. The number of these 
small vessels that would be necessary would 
reach enormous figures. But arrange- 
ments could be readily made for the trading 
ships to rendezvous in large groups at 
places well beyond the danger zone, and 
from there to be met and convoyed into 
port by the protecting force. Similarly, 
ships could be directed to leave harbor only 
in large assemblages, and be guarded until 
far enough off the coast to be out of danger. 

As the German submarine menace be- 
comes more and more troublesome, the 
British may be expected to adopt defensive 
measures along the lines which have been 
indicated. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that such means will be sufficient to 
ensure the continuance of the trade of 
Great Britain as well as the reinforcement 
and supply of her army on the continent; 
and in addition the loss of many German 
submarines must follow from the use of 
these measures. 

It is natural that the successes which 
have been attained in this war by the here- 
tofore-untried type of war vessel should 
receive much attention; and undoubtedly 
they have been sufficient to justify careful 
consideration of their possible influence 
upon future naval warfare of the normal 
kind and upon other types of fighting ships. 
Not without good reason many people, 
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including professional men of high stand- 
ing, now maintain that previous concep- 
tions must be materially altered; and, as 
might have been expected, others have gone 
to the extreme of asserting that the sub- 
marine is destined to put all the present- 
day navies out of date and to render other 
types valueless for fighting purposes. Such 
opinions are not sufficiently well supported 
by the facts so far brought out by the war; 
particularly when it is remembered that 
the conditions under which the naval war- 
fare in the North Sea and English Channel 
is being conducted are abnormal and do 
not justify application to the broader field 
of war on the sea in general—such as, for 
example, hostilities between the United 
States and an overseas enemy in either 
the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean. 


WHY BATTLESHIPS WILL ALWAYS BE NEEDED 
Considering all their limitations, it is 


hardly likely that submarines will ever: 


play the dominant réle in naval warfare. 
They are an auxiliary means of conducting 
war at sea, a valuable but nevertheless a 
secondary asset to a fleet, and not much 
more likely to replace the battleship, merely 
because they are capable under special cir- 
cumstances of inflicting serious damage 
upon the latter, than is the destroyer likely 
to replace the battleship because it is able 
under special circumstances to place the 
battleship at a disadvantage. 

For the sake of illustrating the perman- 
ent necessity for battleships, let it be sup- 
posed that a nation had the temerity to 
equip its navy only with submarines for 
the fighting line, and that, on the outbreak 
of war, its enemy opposed such a force 
with submarines and numerous small sur- 
face craft. Manifestly the latter force 
would have a positive advantage; the sur- 
face vessels would be able to drive the 
hostile submarines under water during the 
day, and at night force them to choose be- 
tween inactivity below the surface or prob- 
able annihilation above it, and thus secure 
the freedom of the seas to their own forces. 
It is more than probable that in conse- 
quence of such an experience the first na- 
tion would afterward provide itself not only 
with small surface craft to attack the 
opposing submarines, but also with large 
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surface vessels to drive off the above-water 
craft of the enemy. The line of develop- 
ment is obvious; eventually the battleship 
must make its appearance on the scene. 
The testimony of the commander of the 
American submarine flotilla before the 
Congressional committee last winter to the 
effect that only a few of his vessels were fit 
for service, and the showing of our sub- 
marines during the recent fleet manoeuvres 
following the annual mobilization at New 
York, when almost 50 per cent. of the 
force broke down or were otherwise in- 
capacitated, have naturally caused our 
press to comment unfavorably upon the 
efficiency of this branch of the Navy. 
Notwithstanding the contentions of Mr. 
Daniels to the contrary, American sub- 
marines are probably not up to the German 
standards. There are a number of reasons 
for this unsatisfactory condition. Due 
to lobbying and other political activities 
of the submarine builders, the control of 
the design, as well as the general develop- 
ment of the type for the Navy, was not 
permitted to fall into the hands of naval 
officers for a number of years. The build- 
ers were not so much interested in produc- 
ing a type which would meet the grilling 
test of war as in producing a type capable 
only of fulfilling more academic standards, 
the manufacture of which would assure them 
greater profits. This condition is fortu- 
nately now much improved, and the Navy 
is not only designing and writing specifica- 
tions for its own boats, but is also building 
some of them. Another reason for the un- 
reliability of our submarines is that the 
“heavy oil” engine has been adopted for 
their propulsion on the surface. Though 
possessing many theoretical advantages 
over any other kind of engine for the pur- 
pose, in practice the heavy oil engine has 
been very disappointing—not alone when 
installed in submarines, but in every other 
kind of ship in which it has been tried. As 
in all mechanical developments, the original 
troubles are being gradually eradicated. 
Most other foreign navies use the same kind 
of engines in their submarines, and no 
doubt have experienced the same difficul- 
ties. The German submarines, however, 
have a different system of surface propul- 
sion; what it is has been successfully 
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guarded as a secret, but many suspect that 
some form of steam engine is used by them. 
Still another important cause for American 
inefficiency in this sphere is the lack of a 
Naval General Staff, or other similar or- 
ganization, which has the knowledge and 
ability and the adequate authority to de- 
cide upon the general line of advance, and 
then to require all the numerous bureaus 
and lesser offices, which go to make up our 
inefficiently organized Navy Department, 
to coérdinate their efforts to accomplish 
the desired end. Largely due to this de- 
fect in organization (primarily the absence 
of a “thinking department” with power to 
carry its deductions into effect) the sub- 
marine service has, until very recently, 
been allowed to drift on in its own way, 
under the supervision of only very young 
officers, unguided and unencouraged by 
men of riper judgment and broader vision. 

With the brilliant example of Germany 
before us, combined with the recent action 
of Congress in creating a Chief of Naval 
Operations—the first step toward a General 
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Staff—the submarine service may be ex- 
pected to take a new lease on life very soon, 
and to acquire the capacity for doing all 
that this particular type of war vessel is 
inherently able to do. 

But the surface ship will probably al- 
ways be the dominant force in naval war. 
The ogcasional successes of submarines 
across the water should not be permitted 
to induce the fallacious belief that they are 
in control of the situation. It is Sir John 
Jellicoe’s floating ships which securely 
guard England from invasion, ensure the 
supply and reinforcement of the British 
army in France, permit the operations 
against the Dardanelles, bottle up the 
main German fleet, tie up all German mer- 
chant shipping in friendly or neutral ports, 
cut off the oversea supply of food and 
munitions to Germany, and, despite all 
that the German submarines will be able 
to do, will probably continue to keep un- 
interrupted the British sea-borne trade— 
to Britain the source of wealth, power, 
and life itself. 


THE WAR CHIEFS OF THE NAVY 


THE MEN IN CHARGE OF THE NATION’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE WHO, THOUGH 
OBSCURE IN PEACE, WOULD BECOME NATIONAL CHARACTERS IN TIME OF 
WAR—THE ACHIEVEMENTS THAT WON THEM LEADERSHIP—THE SPECIAL 
TALENT OF EACH MAN AND THE ADAPTATION OF HIS CAPACITIES 


TO THE 


HE men who take charge of our 

naval defense are pictured here. 

Their photographs _ illustrate 

this article. Their faces, with 

few exceptions, are unfamiliar. 
The Sampsons, Schleys, and Wainwrights 
of the Spanish War have passed on now. 
They are dead or retired. Admiral Dewey 
alone of those famous figures of our last war 
remains in a complimentary office given 
him by Congress as a reward of valor. The 
men who are admirals and rear-admirals 
now were commanders and lieutenants in 
the Spanish War. Admiral Fletcher, rank- 
ing officer in the Navy to-day, was then a 
young lieutenant on ordnance duty ashore. 
Rear-Admiral Benson, now Chief of Staff, 


SOLUTION OF OUR 


PROBLEMS OF SEA POWER 


was also a lieutenant on the old cruiser 
New York. Rear-Admiral Fiske was navi- 
gator on the little Petrel, which steamed 
last in line behind Dewey’s flagship into the 
battle of Manila Bay. During those seven- 
teen intervening years these men and others 
of their naval vintage have grown and 
qualified intocommanding positions, quietly 
and inconspicuously. 

When the British battle fleet disappeared 
just a year ago it faded into obscurity under 
command of a certain Sir John Jellicoe. 
And no one outside of his friends and the 
British navy knew who Sir John was. 
“Who is Jellicoe?” people were asking. 

What was true of the British navy a year 
ago is even more true of our own navy now. 
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The striking thing about these men who 
happen to be in charge of our fleet is their 
inconspicuousness. The impressive thing 
about their records is their uniformity. 
Here and there you will find a Victor Blue 
who has “carried a message to Garcia”; a 
David Taylor who has broken all records 
for scholarship at Annapolis and in foreign 
naval schools; or an inventive genius like 
Fiske. But as a rule striking details are 
lacking from biographies which record 
only the faithful performance of duty. 

All these men are the result of an unspar- 
ing selection begun at the Naval Academy 
and continuing ever since. They have 
all been educated and trained in a prescrip- 
tive system which our civil institutions 
know nothing of. There is no selection, 
little of election, no privilege. They repre- 
sent the survival of the super-fit. For 
every one of them who has prevailed and 
come through, ten or twenty have lagged 
behind, halted, or gone down. 

So, without the discriminating effect of 
war, we find the Navy in peace times strati- 
fied, and where the grade of survival is so 
high it is naturally difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to determine that Officer A is better 
than Officer B, C, or D in general, although 
it is often necessary for the Navy Depart- 
ment to select from Officers A, B, C, and D 
the man best suited to a particular task. 


ADMIRALS COMMANDING THE FLEETS 


On the 1oth of March the President, em- 
powered by an Act of Congress, designated 
to the rank of admiral Rear-Admirals 
Fletcher, Howard, and Cowles, comman- 
ders-in-chief respectively of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Asiatic fleets. These three 
men are the ranking officers of the Navy 
with the exception of George Dewey, who 
holds the grade of Admiral of the Navy. 
His title is merely such, and not a grade in 
the service. It ceases to exist with the 
retirement or death of Admiral Dewey. 
Similarly, it must be understood that the 
grade of admiral, which Congress has 
always been most reluctant to confer, is, in 
the three instances specified, the title of a 
position rather than of a grade. For ex- 
ample, Admiral Cowles relinquished that 
title when he gave up his station in June, 
becoming again rear-admiral for the few 





intervening weeks before his retirement, and 
his successor, Rear-Admiral Winterhalter, 
already appointed by the President, as 
soon as he had raised his flag on the 
Saratoga at Olongapo, P. I., became auto- 
matically a full admiral. Fletcher and 
Howard are admirals only so long as they 
retain their present commands. 


FLETCHER OF VERA CRUZ 


Vera Cruz made Frank Friday Fletcher. 
The materials were all there before, but the 
incident was needed to develop them. Ac- 
cording to seniority in service the ranking 
officer in the American navy stands only 
thirteenth inorder. Inhis present position 
he ranks Admiral Howard and Rear- 
Admirals Cowles, Knight, Badger, Fiske, 
and Winslow, and all of them are senior to 
him on the Navy register. His selection is 
nevertheless approved by people in and 
out of the service. 

The kind of man Fletcher is appeared 
under the test of Vera Cruz. He had been 
in Mexican waters several months and the 
precision with which he acted when the 
time came showed that those had not been 
idle months. Fletcher knew exactly what 
to do and exactly how to do it. In the 
taking of the city, and, moreover, in its ad- 
ministration afterward, he showed himself 
a man of the highest ability. Rear-Ad- 
miral Badger, his senior officer, who arrived 
on the scene the day following the first land- 
ing, recognized that ability with a fine sense 
of loyalty to the service, giving his junior 
unqualified control ashore. The President, 
when presenting diplomas to the graduating 
class at Annapolis last year, took the oppor- 
tunity to say “. that gallant gentle- 
man who has so long borne the heats and 
perplexities and distresses of the situation 
in Vera Cruz—Admiral Fletcher. ; 
| have tested his discretion, | have tested 
his temper, | know that he is a man with a 
touch of statesmanship about him, and he 
has grown bigger in my eyes each day as | 
have read his dispatches, for he has sought 
always to serve the thing that he was trying 
to do in the temper that we all recognize and 
love to believe is typically American.” 

To deserve praise like that from the Na- 
tion’s Chief Executive isa career. Fletcher 
began his at the Naval Academy in 1875. 
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Rear-Admirals Badger and Winslow, who 
operated with him in Mexican waters, were 
in the Academy at the same time. In his 
early service there was nothing extraor- 
dinary. He was simply an average efficient 
young officer, but within a period of seven 
years after his promotion to a lieutenancy 
he became one of the recognized ordnance 
authorities of the service. During the 
Spanish War he was on duty in the Ordnance 
Department at Washington, inconspic- 
uously, efficiently. In 1908 he became a 
captain, a rear-admiral in 1911. A year 
later he went to sea as a division com- 
mander of the Atlantic fleet, and in Febru- 
ary, 1914, two months before the insult to 
our flag at Tampico, he was ordered to 
Mexican waters. 

Physically the ranking admiral is not a 
dominating figure. He is of medium height 
and slightly built, silent, abrupt, keen; the 
kind of man who impresses nervous people 
as having a chronic grouch. The following 
incident, however, will slow how false a 
conception nervous people are apt to form: 

On the day when the American flag was 
hoisted on the Terminal Hotel at Vera Cruz 
a great crowd had gathered to witness the 
history-making ceremony. About half of 
them were Mexican women and little 
children. Excited and cramped for room, 
the crowd kept surging forward to the 
line of the Marine Guards, who were told 
to keep clear a space reserved for Rear- 
Admirals Badger and Fletcher and their 
staffs. The marines were worried and hot. 
They talked to the crowd in urgent English. 
The crowd, not understanding a word, kept 
on pushing, whereupon the exasperated 
marines began to shove them back with the 
butts of their rifles. Admiral Fletcher, an 
immaculate figure in the white uniform 
worn by naval officers in the tropics, turned 
and spoke to Captain Huse, his chief of 
staff. Huse stepped forward and gave a 
second command to the Marine Guards. 
“Be gentle to those people,” he called. 
“Be gentle. Don’t hurt one of them.” 

It was characteristic of Fletcher that at 
such a time he should think a good deal 
more of the bewildered Mexicans packed 
behind his marines than of the ceremony 
of which he was so important a part. 

Admiral Fletcher succeeded as command- 
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er-in-chief of the Atlantic fleet Rear- 
Admiral Charles J. Badger, who, with less 
than a year more to serve before reaching 
the retiring age, was, in September, 1914, 
detailed for duty as a member of the Gen- 
eral Naval Board at Washington. The 
whole Navy hated to see him relinquish 
active command, for Badger was one of the 
best-loved officers in the service. His 
record shows very little important shore 
duty, although he was in 1907 superinten- 
dent of the Naval Academy. His place 
was primarily on the deck of a battleship, 
where he is very much at home. War 
would bring him from an office desk back 
to the deck of a dreadnaught again. 


BENSON, CHIEF OF OPERATIONS 


What the Chief of Staff is to the Army 
the Chief of Naval Operations is to the 
Navy. In the Army the General Staff has 
long been a recognized institution; in the 
Navy the same leadership was instituted 
only on the 11th of May. Rear-Admiral 
William S. Benson—a captain until his 
appointment gave him the requisite rank— 
is the new Chief of Naval Operations who is 
now to the Navy what General Wood was, 
and General Scott now is, to the Army. 
For two weeks after his appointment every 
one was asking, “ Who is Benson?”’ 

The regulations governing the newly cre- 
ated office make a civilian wonder why there 
is any further necessity for a Navy Depart- 
ment. Practically every one of the func- 
tions of the Department come under the 
new chief’s jurisdiction either in his execu- 
tive or advisory capacity. Primarily he is 
“charged with the operations of the fleet 
and with the preparation and readiness of 
plans for its use in war.” That job in- 
cludes jurisdiction of the Naval War Col- 
lege, the office of Naval Intelligence, target 
practice, engineering, operation of all sys- 
tems of communication, direction of all 
strategic and tactical matters, and manceu- 
vres. He is even charged with the “ prep- 
aration, revision, and record of regulations 
for the government of the Navy.” 

Congress has now made it possib!e for the 
civilian head of the Navy to function 
throughout his entire department in pro- 
fessional terms. For a long time the Navy 
has needed such a coérdinating administra- 
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tive head as the Chief of Operations but it is 
too soon to determine just how the new ar- 
rangement is functioning. The chief of 
such a board, to be most effective, should 
be head also of the General Navy Board. 
Otherwise there is a division of authority, 
an overlapping of jurisdictions, with the 
consequent lost motion and duplicating. 

The new Chief of Operations is one of the 
senior captains in the Navy and in the or- 
dinary course of events would have reached 
his present grade in November. He was 
graduated from the Naval Academy two 
years after Admiral Fletcher, and during a 
sea service since that time of twenty-two 
years has cruised practically all over the 
world. On one cruise he circumnavigated 
the entire coast of Africa. In 1883 he was 
part of the Greeley Relief Expedition 
which brought back seven survivors from 
the Arctic. Primarily he is a sea-faring 
sailor, although at different periods he has 
had seven years of instruction duty at 
Annapolis, a year at the Washington Navy 
Yard, and a short tour of what is really a 
kind of social service on board the Secre- 
tary’s yacht Dolphin. He was one of the 
original dreadnaught commanders in the 
Navy, having charge of the Uiab in the first 
division of the Atlantic fleet. In recent 
years he has served as chief of staff of the 
Pacific fleet and he relinquished an assign- 
ment as commandant of the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia in order to take his present 
appointment. 

It is an open secret that the Secretary’s 
choice for this position was originally 
Admiral Fletcher, who would not take it. 
Rear-Admiral Winslow was also promi- 
nently mentioned. Said the Secretary of 
the Navy of his final selection: 

“Captain Benson comes to the position 
from a ripe experience of varied character 
and of comparatively recent acquirement, 
namely, the command of one of the greatest 
and most modern battleships, the command 
of a division of the Atlantic fleet, and finally 
the command of one of the greatest and 
most important navy yards at a time when 
it was rapidly developing and fitting out 
to do shipbuilding on a large scale and 
where he proved himself an administrator 
of the highest type.” 

Benson’s outstanding quality is quiet 
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efficiency. He looks it. An example of - 
this trait occurred recently in Washington. 
The Secretary of the Navy called up the 
Chief of Operations to ask him to detail 
an officer to bid on some naval materials 
which were being sold at auction. In ex- 
actly three minutes from the time the tele- 
phone bell rang the proper officer was on his 
way to the auction rooms in a motor car. 
There was no noise, no disturbance in the 
chief’s office; merely a quiet reply over the 
telephone to the Secretary’s request and 
retreating footfalls echoing on the marble 
corridor outside. 

Rear-Admiral Benson chooses his own 
staff, three members by regulation. They 
must be primarily workers. 

Captain Volney Chase, senior aide, is 
known as one of the most efficient ordnance 
officers in the Navy. He has had three 
terms of service in the Bureau of Ordnance 
and a short term in thé naval gun factory 
at the Washington Navy Yard. He is also 
distinguished as an expert in tactical and 
strategical elements of naval warfare, his 
qualities in these respects having been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated while he was a stu- 
dent and later as a member of the staff at 
the Naval War College in Newport. He 
was Rear-Admiral Winslow’s chief of staff 
in Mexican waters last year and he comes 
to his present post from command of the 
U.S. S. Virginia. 

Lieutenant McCandless has established 
his reputation as a turret and gunnery offi- 
cer on board the U. S. S. Maine and also has 
a record at the naval gun factory at Wash- 
ington. He was Rear-Admiral Badger’s 
flag lieutenant until that officer relinquished 
command of the fleet in 1914. He is known 
as a tireless worker. 

Lieutenant Brown has been an instructor 
in the department of electrical engineering 
at the Naval Academy and has had sea ser- 
vice on board the U. S. S. Connecticut and 
the Montana. 

With Rear-Admiral Benson as a guiding 
intelligence on the bridge at Washington 
and Admiral Fletcher at the wheel in the 
Atlantic, two other officers of full admiral 
grade come now under consideration. 

National attention for several months 
has been so concentrated on the Atlantic 
and on its European shores that our Pacific 
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Admiral Benson, chief of the newly established Bureau of Naval Operations, and his staff, Captain Volney 


littoral, 


with its 


Chase and Lieutenants Byron McCandless and Wilson Brown 


responsibilities and 


dangers, has gone comparatively unnoticed. 





‘“BENSON’S OUT- 
STANDING QUAL- 
ITY IS QUIET 
EFFICIENCY” 





And yet, even during 
the last three months, 
the Pacific Coast has 
been a naval territory of 
equal or of even greater 
importance to us than 
the Atlantic. In com- 
mand of the thirty-four 
ships which make up 
our Pacific fleet—cruis- 
ers, gunboats, destroy- 
ers, and submarines—is 
Admiral T. B. Howard. 
On March oth he as- 
sumed the rank of full 
admiral and hoisted his 
flag on board the Colo- 
rado. He is the senior 
ranking rear-admiral in 
the service, although 
Rear-Admirals Cowles, 
Knight, and Badger 
were classmates of his 
at Annapolis. 

The most 








conspic- 


uous thing that “Tommy” Howard has had 
the misfortune to be connected with in his 


recent service was the 
dinner at Washington 
in December, 1913, of 
the Carabao Society, an 
association of Army and 
Navy veterans of the 
Philippine campaigns. 
On that occasion Ad- 
miral Howard was pre- 
siding when the war- 
time song, “Damn, 
damn, damn the Fili- 
pinos,”’ was sung as part 
of the humor of the 
evening by all present, 
some of the others in- 
cluding assistant secre- 
taries of both the Navy 
and the War Depart- 
ments, staff officers of 
both services, and re- 
sponsible members of 
the civil Government. 
This dinner called forth 
an official rebuke from 
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MR. DANIELS, THE 
CIVILIAN HEADOF 
THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 
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WHERE MODELS OF NAVAL VESSELS ARE TESTED 
The towing tank, designed and built by Chief Constructor Taylor 


the President, and Admiral Howard, who 
knew nothing of the evening’s programme 
beforehand, had to bear the brunt of the 
reproof. 

In 1893, Lieutenant Howard crossed the 
Atlantic on the caravel Pinta from Barce- 
lona to Havana when that dread-everything, 


a facsimile of Columbus’s ship, was sent to 
the Chicago Exposition. On the 1st of May, 
1898, he sailed with Dewey into Manila 
Bay and was afterward present at the sur- 
render of the city. During the insurrection 
he took part in the battles of Manila and 
Caloocan and in the bombardment of Ceba, 
and in 1900 preceded the present Rear- 
Admiral Fiske in command of the old moni- 
tor Monadnock, on the Philippine station. 
He has served four terms at various times 
at Annapolis and has commanded in order 
the Olympia, Tennessee, Ohio, and Georgia. 
He has also had a special detail at the War 
College, has served on the General Naval 
Board at Washington, and was detached 
from duty as president of the Naval Exam- 
ining Board in 1914 to take command of the 
Pacific fleet. He commanded the expe- 
dition last June to protect Americans in 
Mexico from the Yaqui Indians. 
Inasmuch as we are now considering only 
those men in the Navy who are in actual 
active command, Admiral Cowles, retired 
in August, must give place to his successor, 
Rear-Admiral A. G.Winterhalter, the newly 
appointed admiral of the Asiatic fleet. 


Of Admiral 
Winterhalter 
they say that 
with one eye he 
sees more than 
most men_ see 
withtwo. The 
other eye was 
lost in the year 
of his gradua- 
tion from An- 
napolis by an ac- 
cidentinarchery. 
In spite of that 
physical defect 
he is known 
throughout the 
service as aman 
of superb health © 
who now, at fifty-nine, has the activity of a 
lieutenant-commander. His long service has 
comprised duty on every type of craft in the 
Navy from a sailing ship to a dreadnaught. 
As a young officer he made a trip from San 
Francisco to Newport, around the Horn, 
on the frigate Jamestown, 112 days at sea, 
sailing on Friday, arriving on Friday, and 
crossing the Line on Friday. 

Like Fiske, Knight, and Knapp, Winter- 
halter belongs to the scientific, scholarly 
type of naval officer. He has specialized 
in astronomical work while stationed at the 
Naval Observatory in Washington. In the 
Hydrographic Office many changes in the 


CHIEF NAVAL CON- 
STRUCTOR 
Captain David W. Taylor, 
who is recognized at home and 
abroad as the leading designer 
of the world for large, high- 
power ships 
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naval charts and 
sailing directions 
as well as the 
organization of 
that office are 
due to him. 
Among his other 
accomplish- 
ments he 
speaks or 
reads eleven 
languages. 
As flag lieu- 
tenant to 
Rear-Admiral J. 
Miller, he 


REAR-ADMIRAL VICTOR 
BLUE 
Chief of the Bureau of Navi- M 


gation, who, at the risk of é 
his life, “‘spotted’’ Cervera’s P€ rsonally di- 
fleet in Santiago Harbor in rected the hoist- 
- ing of the Ameri- 
can flag over the Hawaiian Islands on August 
12, 1898. He goes to his present post from 
duty as a member of the General Board in 
Washington and Aid for Material. 

If the Navy were upon a war footing, 
three of the commanders of battleship di- 
visions of the Atlantic fleet under Admiral 
Fletcher would be Rear-Admirals Boush, 
Coffman, and McLean, commanding re- 
spectively the second, third, and fourth di- 
visions. In charge of all battleship opera- 
tions would be Vice-Admiral Henry T. 
Mayo, commanding the first division and 
promoted to his present unique rank on 
June toth of this year. 


MAKING 14-INCH GUNS FOR OUR NEW DREADNAUGHTS 
In the Government shops at Washington, D. C. 
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Just as Fletcher will always be associated 
with Vera Cruz, Admiral Mayo—the first 
Vice-Admiral appointed in our service since 
Rowan in 1870—is identified with the 
Mexican crisis of 1914 as the admiral who 
at Tampico so emphatically resented the 
insult to our flag flying at the stern of one of 
his cutters. What Fletcher so well carried 
out at Vera Cruz was begun by Mayo at 
Tampico, and in the working out of the 
scene of that thrilling chapter in our recent 
Mexican relations the following incident 
may appropriately bring under considera- 
tion another conspicuous figure in the Navy. 

The telegram from Mexico, announcing 
the failure of the Huerta Government to 
apologize for the insult to the flag before 
the expiration of the time limit set, ar- 
rived at the Navy Department at midnight 
on April 19, 1914. Secretary Daniels took 
it in his own hands across the street to the 
White House. The President immediately 
called by telephone Secretary Garrison and 
General Wood from the War Department 
and from the Navy Department Rear- 
Admirals Fiske and Blue. Among these 
six men it was thereupon decided that the 
United States should go into Mexico. The 
question was, “Wherer’”’ The Army was 


for Tampico because, in case extended 
operations should become necessary, that 
city was easier to take and hold than any 
other Gulf port and an advance thence on 
Mexico City was far easier than from Vera 
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ADMIRAL FLETCHER, COMMANDING THE ATLANTIC FLEET, AND HIS STAFF 
“The gallant gentleman who bore the heats, perplexities, and distresses of the situation in Vera Cruz’ 


Cruz. It was also appropriate 
that the retaliatory act of the 
United States should take place 
where the offense had occurred. 
Against this position Rear- 
Admiral Fiske strongly objected. 
He explained that Tampico was 
fifteen miles or so up a shallow 
river and that, moreover, the 
entrance to the river was reach- 
able only by small boats because 
of the position of a bar at some 
distance off shore. It would have 
been difficult, therefore, for the 
big guns of the ships to cover a 
landing in force and impossible 
for them to cover the attack on 
the city of Tampico. With this 
position, eloquently maintained 
by Fiske and supported by Blue 
and Mr. Daniels, the others even- 
tually agreed. Since it was the 
Navy’s party, the first landing 
and holding of a port until the 
Army could arrive, the Navy was 
allowed to have its way, Fiske’s 
way. Accordingly, Fletcher was 
ordered to take Vera Cruz. 
Vice-Admiral Mayo, who in the 


FRANK FRIDAY 
FLETCHER 
Officer of the 
Navy afloat, whom 
President Wilson has 
called a typical Ameri- 

can 


First 
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performance of his duty almost 
got us into war with Mexico, is 
by general consent one of the 
very best men now in the active 
service. And yet it would be 
very difficult indeed to pick out 
any specific reason for saying so. 
With the exception of Tampico, 
one searches his record in vain 
for conspicuous performances. 
He has just made good on every 
assignment. Most of _ these 
assignments -have been sea duty, 
in the Atlantic, Pacific, or on the 
Asiatic station. He has had very 
little shore duty, one or two short 
terms in the Navy Yard and a 
brief tour in 1913 at the Naval 
War College at Newport. At the 
time of the Tampico incident he 
was in command of the fourth 
division of the Atlantic fleet on 
board the Connecticut. Since 
then he has commanded the Min- 
nesota, the Kansas, the Vermont, 
the Arkansas and the New York. 
When it comes to handling big 
ships in and out of action there is 
not a better man in the service 
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WORKING OUT THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION 
Ex-Secretary of State Bryan, Ambassador (to Japan) Guthrie, and Admiral Winterhalter, of the Asiatic fleet 


than Mayo. Cool, executive, and 
natively courageous, he loves 
command, he relishes seamanship 
more than strategy. 

With Fletcher in command of 
fleet operations in the Atlantic, 
and Mayo in charge of the battle- 
ship divisions, Mayo’s three lieu- 
tenants commanding the other 
three divisions would be, as pre- 
viously stated, Rear-Admirals 
Boush, Coffman, and McLean, 
all of whom entered the service in 
the same year, 1872. All three 
of these rear-admirals have had 
more than twenty years of sea 
duty and all three have had com- 
mand of battleships or of navy 
yards for the last six or seven 
years. A careful search of their 
records makes it plain that it 
would be difficult if not impos- 
sible to find three officers in the 
service of more uniform and un- 
obtrusive qualifications for the 
high positions of command they 
now hold. 

So much for battleships. But 
the present war has demonstrated 
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ADMIRAL ALBERT G. 


WINTERHALTER 

Who, with Admirals 
Fletcher and Howard, 
holds the highest regu- 
lar rank in the United 


States Navy 





thus far that battleships are not 
so formidable—or, at least in the 
kind of naval warfare now being 
waged, not so destructively useful 
—as are submarines. One of the 
first signs of a disposition on the 
part of the present administration 
of the Navy Department to profit 
by the many military examples, 
provided by the European war 
was the appointment on May 
27th of Captain Albert Weston 
Grant to organize and command 
a submarine division of the At- 
lantic fleet. 

Captain Grant is just the kind 
of man he looks. He was stroke 
of the crew at the Naval Academy 
and is a splendid type now of the 
robust, active-bodied sailor man. 
Like Mayo and Badger, his place 
is on board ship rather than in 
council chambers or on other bil- 
lets ashore. During the Spanish 
War he was on the Massachusetts 
and was executive officer on the 
Oregon in China. He is the 
author of “The School of the 
Ship,” the standard work in our 











EX-ADMIRAL W. C. 


Who became again a rear-admiral when Admiral Winterhalter hoisted his flag 


at Olongapo, P I. 


Navy on the handling of vessels singly or in 
groups at sea. For his present duties it is 
only fair to say that he has had no particu- 
lar experience or training, but he is the kind 
of man who may be counted upon to put his 
department into a state of complete effi- 
ciency as soon as possible. Grant gets 
results. He has got them above water for 
several years and the Navy expects him now 
to get them under water. 

The work that is being done by the screen- 
ing fleet of the British Navy in the North 
Sea has been hitherto productive of more 
action than any operations by the battle 
fleet. In our Navy the corresponding ac: 
tivities are now in charge of Captain Wil- 
liam S. Sims, who has been put in command 
of all destroyers and scouting ships. 

Sims is famous in the Navy for two 
widely divergent performances. He madea 
speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in 
London, and he improved the practical 
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target practice of the 
entire United States 
Navy about four 
hundred per cent. His 
speech was made on 
the occasion of the 
coronation of George 
V in June, 1911. Cap- 
tain Sims stood up 
in his place at the 
table that night and 
said, according to the 
London Telegraph: 

“If the time ever 
comes when the Brit- 
ish Empire is seriously 
menaced by an ex- 
ternal enemy it is my 
opinion that you can 
count upon every 
man, every dollar, and 
every drop of blood of 
your kindred across 
the sea.” 

Sim’s sincerity out- 
ran nis judgment and 
his tact on that occa- 
sion, and drew from 
the President an 
official rebuke. 

But Sims was one 
of the few men in our 
Navy who five years ago realized clearly 
that what was then only a menace would 
soon become an actual fact. In 1902, when 
this ardent captain was on the staff of the 
commander of the Asiatic fleet on the 
China station, he met an equally ardent 
British officer, Sir Percy Scott, more recently 
famous for his advocacy of the submarine 
vs. the battleship. Both men were en- 
thusiastic on target practice, and the Eng- 
lishman convinced the American of the 
practical benefits of the system then and 
still followed in his own service. Sims 
came home from China full of his new ideas 
and by his very insistence and _ persever- 
ance got the new ideas adopted. Up to 
that time target practice in the United 
States Navy had been carried out only un- 
der best weather conditions. Sims got the 
Navy to fire their big guns in a seaway, to 
tackle all kinds of weather conditions as 
they might occur in battle. Also, he ad- 
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vocated practice at 
increased ranges with 
higher elevations. 
More than that, he in- 
troduced “ ping pong,” 
acontrivance by which 
a small 22-calibre rifle 
was so fixed to the big 
guns as to be fired by 
the regular big gun 
mechanism. In_ this 
way turret captains 
and pointers could be 
constantly trained 
without the prohibi- 
tive expense of actual 
service charges. Sims 
also advocated the 
idea of rapidity of fire 
with heavy ordnance, 
the object being to 
concentrate the great- 
est possible weight of 
impact in a given area 
in the shortest pos- 
sible time. In short, 
it is hardly too much 
to say that he is the 
chief personal in- 
eredient in the pres- 
ent high efficiency 
of our battle fleets’ 
target shooting. 

Captain Sims’s record well paints the 
man. He is ruddy, alert, joyous, carries 
conviction with him, and because of that 
gets a high degree of team-work out of his 
subordinates. 

With the destroyers and scouts all under 
Sims’s command, there would remain the 
widely scattered cruisers of the Atlantic 
seaboard stations, which have been under 
the command of Rear-Admiral William B. 
Caperton. 

Admiral Caperton’s bad health and the 
unexhausted commanding qualities of 
Rear-Admiral Cameron McR. Winslow 
might lead to the latter’s return to fleet 
command. “Cam” Winslow, cool, soft- 
spoken, stocky, now commandant of the 
Newport Naval Station, has only a year 
more of service according to naval law. 
According to physical law he has at least 
ten more years of usefulness in him. He 
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ADMIRAL T. B. HOWARD 
Who is in command of the group of thirty-four ships which make up our 


Pacific fleet 


gets out on the springboard at Newport and 
makes just as good dives and turns as 
clean somersaults as his children do, the 
richest children in the Navy, for their 
mother was a Havemeyer. .On a peace 
basis the Navy can get along without Win- 
slow. War would bring him back. He 
first distinguished himself for cable-cutting 
under fire in the Spanish War, the next 
most daring performance in the Cuban 
blockade to Hobson’s and Blue’s. In all 
kinds of emergencies he has always proved 
equal to his task. He reaches out for re- 
sponsibility and, in spite of all his service as 
aide to President Roosevelt at the White 
House, semi-social duty on the Mayflower, 
and a good deal of other shore duty, he is 
very popular in the fighting, sea-going Navy 
as well as out. His recent commands have 
been of the third division of the Atlantic 
fleet on board the New Jersey and the Vir- 
ginia, and of the first division on board the 








REAR-ADMIRAL WALTER 


Who, under Admiral Fletcher, commands the fourth battleship division of 


the Atlantic fleet 


Utah and Florida, four of the finest ships 
in the Navy. 

Under either his or Rear-Admiral Caper- 
ton’s command the cruiser division would 
not be kept in its present heterogeneous 
form and scattered alignment. The ar- 
mored cruisers would be brought together 
with the light cruisers and all of them 
cleared away from the present association 
with gunboats and destroyers in so far as 
commanding fleet movements is concerned. 

Our consideration, then, has now covered 
all the activities of the fleets at sea, with the 
single exception of the naval auxiliaries— 
colliers, tank ships, repair and supply ships, 
etc.—and this very necessary but not very 
glorious argosy would probably be placed 
under the direction of Commander U. T. 
Holmes, a young officer who has particu- 
larly distinguished himself in the kind of 
duty which he would in this capacity have 
to perform. 
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The work of the 
Navy proper would, 
under war conditions, 
be supplemented by 
auxiliary fleets of con- 
verted yachts, motor 
boats, and other ves- 
sels which would be 
commandeered and re- 
rigged for war pur- 
poses, such as the 
patrol of the coasts 
and rivers and scout- 
ing duty supplement- 
ary to the destroyer 
and cruiser fleets. 
Such a fleet on its 
formation would very 
probably be placed in 
charge of Captain A. 
F. Fechteler, who hap- 
pens to have been born 
in Prussia. Moreover, 
he possesses two 
characteristics of a 
Prussian: tenacity and 
system. Heisasilent, 
hard taskmaster with 
an exceptional re- 
cord. 

When, in April of 
last year, intervention 
in Mexicoseemed imminent, correspondents 
in Washington were surprised to find no 
unusual activity at the War Department. 
In 1898 those same halls had been the scene 
of riot, but in 1914 they were tranquil, be- 
cause all the plans down to the last detail 
for a possible invasion of Mexico had long 
before been drawn in the Army War College 
on the Potomac and in the offices of the 
General Staff. 

The same condition will be found in the 
Navy should another war come. Plans 
for all operations in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific have long been formulated 
and all the strategic eventualities have 
been thought out, and worked out, and 
fought over. Most of this work is done 
at the Naval War College at Newport, 
under the command and direction of 
Rear-Admiral Austin M. Knight. With 
Fiske, Knapp, Oliver, and Captain W. 
L. Rodgers, now of the General Board, 
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who preceded him as 
president of the War 


College, Rear-Ad- 
miral Knight repre- 


sents in a high degree 
the scholarly side of 
the Navy. His is one 
of the most brilliant 
intellects in the ser- 
vice, logical, clear, 
analytical. Ina high 
degree he has survived 
whatever narrowing 
influences circum- 
scribe a naval career. 
Next to Howard and 
Cowles, he is in point 
of service the senior 
officer of the rank of 
admiral, and that ser- 
vice has carried him all 
over the world. His 
book on “Modern 
Seamanship,” pub- 
lished in 1901, is the 
standard work on the 
subject in this country 
and is extensively used 
and quoted abroad. 
In November, 1912, he 
commanded the 
special squadron con- 
sisting of the Tennessee and the Montana, 
despatched to the relief of Americans in 
Turkey during the Balkan war. At Smyr- 
na he showed potentially, in his mastery 
of the situation and in his careful and 
thorough preparation for eventualities, the 
same abilities which made Fletcher famous 
in a similar situation at Vera Cruz. 

It is a pity to have to mosaic Bradley A. 
Fiske into an article of this kind because the 
story of his life is an article by itself. His 
service has always been picturesque and 
brilliant from the time he served on the 
Yorktown in “Fighting Bob” Evans’s fleet 
during the critical days at Valparaiso, 
Chile, following the Baltimore incident 
twenty years ago, to his impassioned speech 
at the Naval Academy commencement in 
June on the unpreparedness of the Navy. 

On that fateful May day at Manila in 
1898 which made the United States a 
world-power, slung up in a coal basket above 
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VICE-ADMIRAL H. T. MAYO 


“When it comes to handling big ships in action there is not a better man in 
the service than Vice-Admiral Mayo” 


the smoke from the Petrel’s funnels, he sang 
out accurate ranges to his gunners as he 
sighted on the Cavite forts through his own 
patent range finder. Later on in the battle 
he commanded a shore party which cap- 
tured and brought off a lot of Spanish tugs 
and launches, and for that long day’s work 
at the tail of Admiral Dewey’s famous pro- 
cession into Manila Bay he was reported 
by his captain and his admiral for “ heroic 
conduct.’”’ Later on he was present at the 
taking of Manila and commanded the old 
flatiron Monadnock during the Philippine 
insurrection, taking her across the China 
Sea, under water most of the way, to Hong 
Kong. Fiske’s book on the Battle of 
Manila Bay reads like a novel, and his 
work on electricity and electrical engineer- 
ing is now in its fifteenth edition and still 
selling. 

If he were not a rear-admiral, he would 
be a minor Edison or Westinghouse. Of 





REAR-ADMIRAL B. 


A first-class sailor, an inventor, an author, and a 
strategist 


his inventions there is no end: devices for 
lowering boats in a seaway; a naval tele- 


scope sight, electrical 
range finder, mechan- 
ism for gun turning, 
ammunition hoists, 
range communicator, 
battle order telegraph 
—these show the in- 
cessant inventive ac- 
tivity of a naval officer 
who has had, also, his 
full share of sea duty. 
All turrets built since 
1896 and now building 
are turned by his 
adaptation of the 
Ward-Leonard — sys- 
tem; the semaphores 
that flap up and down, 
sending signals from 
bridge to bridge on our 
battleships, are his in- 
vention; his telescope 
sight revolutionized 


long-range firing and 
helped the Japanese 
Navy beat Russia. 
Rear-Admiral Fiske 
resigned from duty at 
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REAR-ADMIRAL C. J. BADGER 
His father was a rear-admiral; his son is a lieutenant. 


He is one of the best loved officers in the Navy 





REAR-ADMIRALS BADGER AND FISKE 





the Navy Department in Washington last 
spring because of inability to codperate 


with the Secretary of 
the Navy. Since then 
he has been detailed to 
the Naval War College 
at Newport. There is 
no keener, better brain 
in the service. 

His less conspicuous 
counterpart is Cap- 
tain H. S. Knapp, a 
member of the General 
Naval Board. Knapp 
was the first man to 
point out that the 
spirit of our treaty 
with Great Britain re- 
quired the fortification 
of the Panama Canal. 
His most important 
duty now is in serving 
with Captain James 
H. Oliver as the naval 
members of the Neu- 
trality Commission. 

Another man who 
might be placed with 
this group is Captain 
“Jack” Hood, re- 
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cently of the General Board and now in 
command of the Texas, a very able sea- 
captain and commander of men, who is 
regarded in the service as a man who will 
be sure to distinguish himself in emergen- 
cies. He has done conspicuously good 
work on three different appointments to the 
Naval War College and has found time 
among all his duties to write extensively. 
In connection with our present opinions in 
this country about 
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patrol boats inside the keys, and got the 
news to General Gomez’s insurgent forces 
of the relief at hand. 

Nobody knew in those days whether 
Cervera was in Santiago harbor, but young 
Lieutenant Blue went ashore again, ten 
days later, at Asseraderos and disappeared 
into the bush for twenty-four hours. “| 
picked him up on the coast,” writes his 
commanding officer, ““on the morning of 
June 13th. And he 





Germany’s methods 
of sea-warfare an ex- 
ploit of Captain 
Hood’s in the Span- 
ish War may be here 
appropriately men- 
tioned. When in 
command of the con- 
verted yacht Hawke, 
Lieutenant Hood re- 
peatedly fired into 
the Spanish passen- 
ger-carrying steamer 
Alfonso XII, eventu- 
ally driving her 
ashore on the reefs 
near Mariel, about 25 
mileswest of Havana. 
He was, however, en- 
tirely within interna- 
tional law in_ this 
seemingly inhumane 
action, as the Alfonso 
had persistently re- 
fused to stop and, dis- 
regarding shots fired 
across her bow, made 
a run for liberty. 
Richmond Pearson 
Hobson got so much 
glory from his dramatic exploit at Santiago 
that it rather overshadowed the equally 
heroic performances of Winslow and a 
young lieutenant on the Suwanee, named 
Victor Blue, who is now chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation at Washington and in that 
capacity one of the Secretary’s three chief 
advisers. Hobson performed one exploit: 
Blue accomplished three similar exploits in 
succession. He led off by taking an armed 
boat’s crew across twenty miles of shoal 
waters, without reliable charts, to the Cu- 
ban coast, knocked out a couple of Spanish 
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“Captain Grant has made good above water; the 
Navy expects him to make good under water” 





had seen and located 
all the ships of Ad- 
miral Cervera’s com- 
mand.” But on June 
25th, Admiral Samp- 
son again desiring 
information about 
the Spanish fleet, 
Blue for the third 
time went ashore on 
the Cuban coast and, 
with guides furnished 
by an insurgent col- 
onel, again accur- 
ately reported the 
presence of the en- 
tire Spanish fleet and 
their positions in the 
harbor. His capture 
on any one of these 
occasions would have 
meant death. 

But Blue had other 
qualities, too. Inthe 
bombardment of 
Aguadores, when the 
signal to cease firing 
was hung up on the 
flagship, the Suwanee 
signalled back for 
permission to knock down the Spanish flag 
still flying from the parapet of the fort. 
The flagship answered that they might 
have three shots. “Then,” writes the 
Suwanee’s captain, “at a distance of thir- 
teen hundred yards, using this range with 
a 4-inch gun, Lieutenant Blue sighted the 
gun and fired the three shots. The first 
rent the flag, the second struck near the 
base of the staff, inclining it about 20 
degrees from the vertical; the third shot 
carried away both the flag and staff.” 

As a result of his performances in the 
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THE CHIEF OF THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
Rear-Admiral A. M. Knight [centre, bottom row], 

who, with his staff, has prepared strategic plans for 

operations in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


Spanish War, Lieutenant Blue was, in 
February, 1901, advanced five numbers in 
rank “for extraordinary heroism.” That 
is one reason why he holds now so high a 
rank at his age, barely fifty. He looks 
forty. In 1910 he was chief of staff of the 
Pacific fleet, has had 16 years of sea service, 
and has also served on shore at the Naval 
War College and on duty in connection with 
the General Board. His present appoint- 
ment and rank of rear-admiral dates from 
March, 1913. 














REAR-ADMIRAL W. B. CAPERTON 
In charge of the Atlantic cruiser division 


The men who fight the ships must have 
good ships to fight with, and Chief Con- 
structor David W. Taylor is the expert 
shipbuilder in our Navy. Moreover, his 
record for scholarship at the Naval Acad- 
emy has never been approached either be- 
fore or since his time, and his achievements 
at the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, 
England, in competition with picked men 
from all parts of the world, are still un- 
equalled. Taylor became chief constructor 
of the Navy on December 14th, last, when 
he relieved Richard M. Watt. In this 
position he holds the rank of rear-admiral, 
and his work for the last 28 years has 
made him a marked man in his own 
service and in foreign countries. For the 
last few years he had been charged with 
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REAR-ADMIRAL ‘‘CAM”’ WINSLOW 


“Cool, soft-spoken, stocky,” now commandant of 
the Newport Naval Station 


the use of the experimental model basin 
at the Washington Navy Yard, which he 
himself designed, and his researches there 
have resulted in extraordinary improve- 
ments in the design of hulls of large naval 
vessels. It may be recalled that when the 
investigation following the collision between 
the Olympia and the British cruiser Hawke 
was held his attendance was requested by 
the British Admiralty. 





REAR-ADMIRAL C. J. BOUSH 


Until recently in command of the second battleship 
division of the Atlantic fleet 


Below the rank of captain there comes 
a group of young men in the Navy, holding 
commissions as commanders and lieutenant 
commanders, a group of men already 
marked for conspicuous services in peace 
times and sure to become famous under the 
tests of war. Such men are Commander 
Carl T. Vogelgesang, of the Naval War Col- 
lege Staff, who, with Commander R. R. 
Belknap, now commanding the San Fran- 





COMMANDER R. R. BELKNAP 


Who was decorated by the King 
of Italy for rescue work at Messina 


cisco, represents the ablest 
of the younger strategists. 
Other men who will bear 
watching are Commander 
Urban T. Holmes, who has 
developed unusual ability 
in his work with naval aux- 
iliaries, and Lieutenant 
Commander Dudley Wright 
Knox, in the Office of 
Naval Intelligence. 


The chief of the Bureau of Naval Intel- 
ligence is Captain James H. Oliver, ap- 
pointed to the position he now holds on the 
basis of his work on the Naval War Col- 


lege Staff and because 
of his exceptional 
qualities of judgment 
and integrity. Cap- 
tain Oliver has com- 
manded gunboats 
and battleships. He 
has been chief of 
staff and a member 
of naval boards. 
Through all his vari- 
ous duties he has 
carried the unvary- 
ing gift of inspiring 
loyalty and making 
friends. He isa fine 
type of naval officer; 
he is a fine type of 
Christian gentleman. 
Mention of him has 
been reserved until 
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CHIEF OF THE DESTROYERS 


AND SCOUTS 
Captain William S. Sims has 


taught the big guns of the Navy how 
to shoot fast and straight 


limit of its 








CAPTAIN “JACK” HOOD 
A man of distinguished service 
in the Navy 


sarily incomplete review 
may be brought to a conclu- 
sion with his own words, 
written several years ago: 

“The United States has 
never been beaten in war. 
Twice in its brief history 
the country has been en- 
gaged in war for very exist- 
ence, twice it has emerged 


in triumph. Why? 
“In a_ struggle of consequence so 
momentous it is imperative that the 


Nation’s whole strength, to the very last 


power and_ resources, be 
thrown into the con- 
test. It may be well 
to consider and en- 
deavor to appraise 
that strength. What 
measures the 
strength of the Na- 
tion in arms? 

“Tn our two long 
and wasting wars, the 
War for Independ- 
ence and the great 
Civil War, is it not 
plain that deliver- 
ance came at last 
from great moral 
forces? Ineach case 
those triumphant 
forces were worthily 
personified in a leader 
of nature high and 





the last in order that 
this brief and neces- 


U. T. HOLMES 
Who has distinguished himself in engineering 


COMMANDER 


noble, patient and 
resolute, then in war, 
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CAPTAIN T. 


S. RODGERS AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER DAY 


On the deck of the New York 


as now in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. We often and lightly esti- 
mate the war strength of this nation or 
that, assigning numerical values to ships 
and battalions, and so derive a total of 
ultimate strength, yet knowing well all the 
while that the old warning of history once 
more may be repeated—Flavit Deus et 
dissipati sunt. [God’s will prevails.] For, 
although sea power is great and land power 
may be greater, yet greatest of all is the 
power that resides in the hearts of men. 
Whether articulate and loud, as in the 
battle cry of the Turks, or silently appeal- 











ing, in all times and in all places men have 
confessed the Higher Powers as holding the 
battle in their hands. 

“When Americans reflect upon their 
country’s past; when they consider the 
sufferings, patience, and perseverance of 
Revolutionary and Civil War days—then, 
no matter how deeply immersed in material 
gains and pleasures their countrymen may 
seem, they will not doubt their response to 
the great call to arms in a just war when- 
ever that war may come. Weaknesses and 
failings of whatever kind can never dis- 
credit that truth.” 

















COMMANDER C. T. VOGELGESANG 


Of the Naval War College Staff. A progressive of 
the highest type in the Navy 


CAPTAIN A. F. FECHTELER 
The probable commander of an auxiliary patrol fleet 
was born in Prussia 





THE WAR AGAINST DRINK IN FRANCE 


THE END OF ABSINTHE ONLY THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR ON ALCOHOL—-THE 
TEMPERANCE PROPAGANDA FOR WINE AND BEER 


BY 
ARNO DOSCH 


T THE Porte d’Orleans, just tion of what is to be found in all Paris and 

inside the walls of Paris, the most of France. 

opposite corners of the Avenue In these cafés a little beer and less wine 

d’Orleans are occupied by long, are drunk. They make their money on 

solid rows of cafés and bars  aperitives. Even in the smallest bar there 
running in both directions. Nocity inthe is always a collection of twenty or thirty 
world offers at one of its entrances more varieties of aperitives and liqueurs. The 
complete possibilities for drinking, and the demand is for the exotic drink, and, since 
Porte d’Orleans is only a slight exaggera- the abrupt suppression of absinthe with the 





““A MODERN POWER” 
A striking sermon in marble on the evil effects of absinthe, exhibited at the Luxemburg Salon and used in 
the French campaign against drink 
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THE WAR AGAINST 


beginning of the war, the sale of thie other 
aperitives has increased. It is not at all 
unusual to see former absinthe drinkers 
swallow a whole tumbler of Amer Picon 
slightly sweetened with syrup. 

The temperance movement in France is 
against these aperitives and liqueurs. The 
damage done by drink is easily traceable 
to them. The most complete and most 
easily proved case was brought against 
absinthe, and France was ready to suppress 
its sale before the war began. The war 
only hurried by a few months a law that 
was certain soon to be passed. It would, 
in fact, have been passed long before if the 
absinthe and other liquor interests had not 
fought extinction with money. They had 
combined for self-protection because the 
fight in France has been for years not only 
against absinthe, but all distilled liquors. 
But, although they: had spent their money 
freely in the last campaign, the temperance 
group in the Assembly were returned with 
convincing majorities. France was roused 
on the subject of drink. 

The leader of the fight against absinthe 
in France was a German-named deputy 
from the hard drinking Vosges District, 
Henri Schmidt. The liquor interests spent 
money in his district even as it is spent 
here. However, many of the electors 
evidently voted for him with the absinthe 
bribe in their pockets. He was returned 
to the Assembly and introduced the bill 
which put an end to absinthe in France. 

When | met M. Schmidt by appoint- 
ment at the Palais Bourbon he was in the 
uniform of an army officer. He is a type 
of officer quite familiar in France, tall, 
athletic, serious. Although engrossed in 
the affairs of war, he was able to put them 
aside, and proceeded directly to tell me 
what I wanted to know. 

“You must understand at once,” he 
said, “that our struggle for temperance in 
France is different from the struggle in 
England and the United States. We have 
no intention of attempting prohibition. 
There is nothing of Puritanism in our 
movement. We are not interested in 
making the French people a race of tee- 
totalers. It would not be possible, and 
we would not care to accomplish it if it 
were. We have nothing against wine and 
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light beers. | drink them, and so do the 
other members of the Assembly who are 
fighting alcoholism. 

“There is another point in which our 
problem in France is different from yours. 
It is only about fifty years old. It began 
with the discovery of absinthe. Alco- 
holism is a comparatively new word in the 
French language. Until very recent years 
the French dictionaries referred to it as 
a disease of the cold countries. There 
was, then, practically no alcoholism in 
France. For France, up to the middle of 
the last century, was a nation of wine- 
drinkers. There was very little drunken- 
ness and hardly any physical degeneration 
from drink, except in Normandy and 
Brittany, and they had not reached the 
desperate state to which they have now 
arrived. 


STRONG DRINK IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


“Our problem is also complicated in a 
way from which you are free. Alcoholic 
drinks are made freely in the country for 
family consumption! That phrase is going 
to lead to the most bitter fight we have to 
face. All Northern France makes alco- 
holic drinks from grain and fruit, which are 
drunk by all members of the family. 
Children become alcoholic, and boys, just 
ready to enter the Army, are frequently 
rejected on account of delirium tremens. 
Mothers in Normandy even put liquor in 
the babies’ bottles to make them sleep 
well. . 

“They drink strong liquor in all this 
part of France as the Midi drinks wine. 
It is so cheap no one need go without a 
drink. Its cheapness is its danger. But 
every time the discussion arises as to whe- 
ther it would not be better to prevent a 
home-distillation, all Northern France 
rises in protest and declares it a movement 
to sell the liberties of the people to the. 
rich syndicates. Nevertheless, home-dis= 
tillation must be controlled. It issteally 


only the cover for an illicit traffic in liquor. 
It makes every farm a bar. 

“Yet, except in a few restricted districts 
such as Normandy and the mouth of the 
Rhone, evident drunkenness is unusual in 
France. 
the street. 


You rarely see drunken men on 
] have never seen a drunken 
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man lying in the gutter. Among any class 
of people in France bestial drunkenness is 
unforgivable. But that does not mean 
that there is any less real drunkenness. 
In certain parts of France the workmen 
are never thoroughly sober. They rise 
in the morning to a stiff drink and they 
keep it up all day. In the contracts of 
farm-laborers in Normandy there is usually 
a stipulation for a certain amount of alco- 
holic drinks a day, and, as the drinks are 
cheap, the farmer gives more than he has 
contracted for. He keeps his farm la- 
borers contented by keeping them drunk. 
They are not so drunk they cannot do their 
work, but they are always under the false 
stimulation of alcohol. 

“The aperitive habit keeps the city 
populations in a similar state of alcoholic 
stimulation. We are really a temperate 
people so we do not drink much, but we 
have ‘the aperitive hours’ before luncheon 
and before dinner, the hour before dinner 
often stretching into two or three. This 
was the time formerly when you could enter 
a café anywhere in France and see a num- 
ber of people drinking absinthe. Perhaps 


they drank only one or two glasses, but 
those who had been drinking it longest 


took strong doses. The same people now 
drink other aperitives, lacking in the 
essential oils, perhaps, which make absinthe 
so dangerous, but just as alcoholic. 


FOR FEWER DRINKING PLACES 


“Absinthe was the worst, so it went 
first. But the temperance fight in France 
has just begun. The accomplishments 
so far are the suppression of absinthe, and 
the refusal of permits to open any more 
drinking places. It is going to be difficult 
to reduce the number without doing in- 
dividual injustice, and that is going to be 
another long fight, but we have at least 
stopped the increase, and that had not been 
interfered with since the days of the Em- 
pire. There is in Paris now a drinking 
place for every forty adults. In 1875 
there was one for every 109. No large 
city in the world offers as many oppor- 
tunities to drink as Paris. In comparison 
with the population Paris has eleven drink- 
ing places where San Francisco has eight, 
Chicago four, New York three, and London 
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two. This number will have to be de- 
creased, and it will be done by license. 
There we encounter questions of revenue 
and of individual right. It will take a 
long time to solve these problems, but we 
will end by controlling the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in France, just as we ended by 
forbidding the sale of absinthe. We shall 
not. entirely forbid the drinking of aperi- 
tives or alcoholic drinks, but we shall 
make it much less frequent. 

“If we were seeking to attain prohibi- 
tion, we should fail. The spirit of the 
French people would not permit it. But 
we are only trying to turn France back to 
wine and beer, wine in the south and beer 
in the north. Those are the native drinks 
of the French people, and they have done 
the nation no harm.” 

In presenting to the Assembly the ab- 
sinthe bill which is now a law, M. Schmidt 
quoted the following statistics: 

In 1875 France consumed 409,754 gallons 
of absinthe. In 1913 it consumed 6,322,588 
gallons—15 times as much per inhabitant. 


INCREASED INSANITY FROM DRINK 


During this time insanity has been 
strikingly on the increase. The number of 
insane people has more than doubled. 
Twenty per cent. of the inmates of lunatic 
asylums in France to-day became insane 
from drinking absinthe. Where one beer 
drinker and four wine drinkers have gone 
insane, 246 absinthe drinkers have lost 
their minds. During this period of time 
the number of insane women has been 
even more remarkably on the increase. 
Between 1867 and 1906 the proportion of 
women insane from alcohol increased from 
4 per cent. to 17 per cent. For most of 
this increase absinthe was responsible, but 
other distilled alcoholic drinks also played 
their part. 

The period of absinthe was the period of 
growth of the taste for strong alcoholic 
drinks in all France. While almost all 
other countries have been gradually de- 
creasing the amount of strong drink, France 
has been drinking more and more. From 
less than half a gallon of alcohol per head 
in the days before absinthe the amount of 
alcohol consumed yearly in France was 
increased until at the end of the period of 
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absinthe it was three and three quarters 
gallons. From drinking one third to one 
fourth of what the more northern races 
were drinking, it increased until it was 
drinking two or three times as much. 

To see alcohol at its worst in France one 
must go to the ancient city of Rouen, now 
an industrial centre. It is in Normandy, 
and it is also a city of workmen. It has 
the combination of cheap drink and a 
population most easily affected. Investi- 
gation in a factory there revealed that 
only 15 out of 200 workmen were not stim- 
ulated by alcohol. Going to and coming 
from work they progress by easy stages 
from one drinking place to another. They 
arrive for work drunk in the morning, and 
they go home drunk at night. I|t has been 
figured that the male population of Rouen 
drinks 3,000 glasses of strong alcoholic 
drink a year per man. This does not, of 
course, count the wine and beer consumed. 
It means eight strong drinks a day for 
each man; for the workmen, who do most 
of the drinking, fifteen to twenty drinks a 
day. They also drink wine and beer, of 
course, with their meals. 

Children are frequently given alcoholic 
drinks as part of their nourishment. At 
Rouen a school-teacher with a class of 
sixty-three pupils averaging from six to 
nine years found, by questioning, that 
twenty-four were in the habit of having 
their regular aperitives and liqueurs with 
the other members of their families. Their 
parents thought nothing of it. Alcohol 
had become a part of the daily diet. The 
women on the farms in Normandy go 
even further and, before going out into the 
fields to work, insure the sound sleep of 
their children by. giving them brandy in 
their milk. The little babies, often not 
more than six months old, fall into a 
drunken stupor and remain quiet for 
several hours. 


THE MENACE OF FREE DISTILLATION 


The root of this evil is free distillation. 
The law permits each family to distil 
five and a quarter gallons of pure alcohol a 
year for home consumption. But there 
is no surveillance, and they brew as much 
as they like. They pay no tax on it, and 
it is almost as free as water. In Nor- 
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mandy, or anywhere in Northern France, 
one can buy at a farmhouse a drink of 
liquor for one cent which would cost ten 
to fifteen times as much at any bar in 
England or the United States. In the 
family it passes around freely, and the 
farm laborers drink without stint. Farm- 
ers from other localities passing through 
the country can feel sure of being able to 
stop at any farmhouse and get plenty to 
drink. The revenue of farms located at 
cross-roads is frequently more from their 
bars than from their fields. 

Now that absinthe is out of the way, 
free distillation is the agitated temperance 
question in France. M. Joseph Reinach, 
who has been the leader of the temper- 
ance movement for twenty years, has been 
delivering well-attended lectures on the 
subject even in the midst of the war. | 
attended one in April in Paris in which 
he spoke on drunkenness among women, a 
new problem in France. | also had a 
talk with M. Reinach, in which he dwelt 
on the problem of free distillation. 

“Cheap drink is the curse of France,” 
he said. “The privilege that every man 
has of distilling for himself without being 
taxed makes alcohoi cheaper than food. 
The pretext for permitting the manufacture 
of alcohol without securing a revenue from 
it is that every man has a right to provide 
his own household without being subject 
toa tax. But that isa mere pretext. Very 
few who take the trouble to distil alcohol 
do it for themselves alone. Forty years 
ago there were 300,000 who had the priv- 
ilege. Now, despite the concentration 
of manufacture, there are more than a 
million, and their known product is 
7,920,000 gallons of pure alcohol, or, con- 
sider it as distilled, 19,800,000 gallons 
of strong liquor. And yet they pretend 
they manufacture that enormous amount 
of liquor for the consumption of their 
families and friends. That is a monstrous 
statement. ‘Family’ consumption is a 
flimsy pretext. The object is business, 
money, fraud. 


THE RESTRAINING EFFECT OF TAXATION 


“We have in our fight against this condi- 
tion one strong point in our favor, a point 
which is usually against a temperance 
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movement. By the control of distillation 
we shall put money into the Treasury. 
Licenses and taxes add greatly to the 
revenues of both England and the United 
States. We lose a large share of this 
legitimate revenue in France. These free 
distillers alone cheat the State out of 2 mil- 
lion dollars a year. If it were all taxed it 
would add much more yet, and at the same 
time would remove the fatal cheapness. 

“It is a question of method. A move 
has already been made in the right direc- 
tion by the establishment of communal 
distilleries. If this were made general, and 
free home distillation punished severely, 
some sort of gauge could be kept on the 
consumption of alcohol; also, a proper 
revenue received from it. 

“Tn the limiting of the number of drink- 
ing places we shall also have the financial 
problem on our side, the only reasonable 
method of reducing them being a high 
license. As it is, there are half a million 
drinking places in France, in Paris one to 
every third house. Most of them could 
not remain in existence under an adequate 
license. We are considering a minimum 
tax of $100, keeping it sufficiently low so 
the poor man will not be discriminated 
against, this tax to be graduated upward 
to, perhaps, $40,000. For, after all, we 
do not want to force the smaller, simpler 
establishments out of business so that the 
only drinking places that can exist will 
be owned by the distillers. We do not 
want any gin palaces in France. To en- 
courage the drinking of wine and _ beer 
we can also make special low licenses for 
the houses which deal only in these com- 
paratively harmless drinks. 

“You can see by the fact that these 
problems have not yet been touched that 
the question of temperance in France is 
new. Most other countries have assisted 
in the temperance movement by high 
taxes and high licenses. The purpose 
has not always been to protect the nation 
against excess, but that has been its effect. 
Here in France, however, the drinking 
of wine and beer is as common as eating, 
and it has never been possible until now 
to impose a tax on drinking adequate to 
the consumption. The change from wine 
and beer drinking to the drinking of power- 
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ful alcohol in preparations has been gradual 
and difficult to determine. All are sold 
over the same counter, and, though wine is 
mostly drunk with meals, the wine mer- 
chants usually have restaurants attached 
and they serve aperitives before, and 
liqueurs after, dinner. 


DRINKING AMONG MINORS 


“Here is another point which shows how 
backward we have been in temperance leg- 
islation, backward because we have not long 
had the need. We have put no age limit on 
those who should be allowed to drink. 
We are contemplating a law forbidding 
the sale of liquor to youths under sixteen. 
The very fact that we have lacked in such 
laws shows we have not had a problem of 
drinking among youths. If they drank 
anything, it was wine or beer and that was 
with their meals. 

“That is all changed. It has come 
about so gradually all of France does not 
yet realize it. But we must now have 
not only laws against minors drinking, we 
must close the places which are frequented 
by women for purposes of prostitution. 
There are 40,000 such places in France, 
some on the boulevards of Paris. Their 
character has also gradually changed. 
The cafés of France are,its clubs. There 
people meet in friendly intercourse. People 
frequent the same cafés for their coffee, or 
aperitives, and to play their games of 
checkers and cards. But their openness 
offers the most convenient opportunity 
for prostitution and, by example, for the 
creating of prostitutes. 

“A third condition we must correct is 
the sale of liquor on credit. It puts the 
workmen in debt to the café owner, and 
keeps him constantly poor. The simplest 
way to do that is to make debts for liquor 
no more legal than gambling debts. That 
will discourage the practice without neces- 
sarily limiting freedom. 

“Here is a consideration that is not to 
be overlooked in considering the temper- 
ance movement in France. We cannot 
drive the French people. We can only 
hope to lead them. The spirit of France 
is one of liberty and tolerance. We re 
fuse to submit our freedom of action in 
any respect to legislation. Prohibition 
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would be impossible in France. We put 
an end to absinthe only because all France 
was thoroughly convinced it had to be 
done. Every step forward will have to 
be made in the same way. A day may 
even come when France will be ready to 
abolish. all forms of alcoholic drinks. 
But it will not permit of rapid legislation. 
Even in our temperance group in the 
Assembly we have no members so radical 
that they wish to force the whole issue. 
We have no one, for instance, so carried 
away by his zeal that he will not be con- 
tent with anything short of total pro- 
hibition. The idea of preventing the sale 
of wine, for instance, has never even come 
up for discussion. One might as well 
try in France to prohibit eating, and the 
attempt would be attended with about 
the same amount of success.” 


HOW THE WAR HAS REDUCED DRINKING 


The war has already brought about a 
diminution of drinking in the Army. The 
character of the war, demanding consistent 
effort lasting weeks and months, has left 
no opportunity for heavy drinking. The 
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French army is also too intent on its task 
of getting the Germans off French soil to 
allow itself any relaxation. Along the 
French front, which | have been allowed 
to visit, you see only healthy physical 
activity, and the drinking places in the 
small towns are not much patronized by 
the soldiers stationed there. The favorite 
drink in the French army to-day is tea. 
There are many tea canteens along the 
front, where men can get hot cups of tea 
on entering and leaving the trenches: 
every one of these | have seen has been 
full, and single canteens sometimes serve 
25,000 cups of tea a day. 

The war also is responsible for the pres- 
ent success of the campaign against 
absinthe, and it has given the stimulus to 
the general temperance movement, as 
it has in Russia and England. It is really 
a campaign for efficiency through temper- 
ance. How fundamental and lasting the 
stimulus will be is hard to tell. In auto- 
cratic Russia a reform can be made by 
ukase. In the democracies of England 
and France a reform must have popular 
support to succeed, even in war times. 


WHAT LLOYD-GEORGE ACCOM- 
PLISHED AGAINST LIQUOR 


CONTROL OF THE SALE OF DRINK IN AREAS WHERE MUNITIONS OF WAR ARE 
MANUFACTURED—HIS DEFEAT BY FINANCIAL INTERESTS IN HIS LARGER 
CAMPAIGN TO CURB THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BY 
HARRY JONES 


HE main campaign for temper- 

ance in England failed. It was 

a plan of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 

to promote national efficiency. 

He put his programme before 
Parliament. A small part of it that body 
endorsed and made into law. The larger 
part of it was defeated. 

The record of the British campaign 
against the evils of alcohol in the United 
Kingdom is at once an inspiring and a 
melancholy story. Inspiring because of 





the splendid courage exhibited by Mr. 
Lloyd-George in the battle; melancholy be- 
cause of the failure of the British Cabinet 
and the House of Commons to give him the 
support that was necessary to ensure a 
complete victory. 

I saw Mr. Lloyd-George at the Treasury 
and asked him for a special message deal- 
ing with the problem of alcoholic drinking 
in relation to national efficiency, and es- 
pecially with reference to the emergency 
of the present war. “| regret,” he said, 
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“TI cannot give you a special message. 
I have so sorry a tale to tell that I prefer 
for the time being to hold my peace.” 

Parliament gave him unlimited author- 
ity for regulating and restricting the liquor 
traffic in areas where armaments, warships, 
and munitions of war are manufactured 
and also in the great seaports whence the 
transports conveying troops and material 
of war are despatched to the British bases 
in France, Egypt, and the Mediterranean. 
But Lloyd-George wanted power to impose 
restrictions on the sale of drink, not 
merely in selected local areas, but nation- 
ally, so as to avoid the reproach of differ- 
ential treatment and to bring home to the 
whole nation the necessity for sacrifice. 
This power Parliament so far has refused 
him. “Russia has abolished vodka,” he 
said; “France has prohibited the sale of 
absinthe. Cannot we in this country re- 
nounce whisky?” 


A WAR OF ARTILLERY SHELLS 


Mr. Lloyd-George approached the liquor 
problem, not from the standpoint of a 
temperance zealot—though he has all his 
life been a temperance reformer—but as a 


statesman concerned, before all things, 
with the need for hastening the produc- 
tion of munitions of war. Germany, using 
her matchless powers of organization, had 
prepared for this war by accumulating im- 
mense war stores. Britain, on the other 
hand, possessed stores only on a very mod- 
est scale for land warfare. In the first five 
months of the war Germany had an over- 
whelming superiority over the French and 
British forces in heavy artillery, in field 
guns, and in the supplies of shells, high ex- 
plosives, and small-arms ammunition. All 
through the winter months Great Britain 
was busily trying to remedy her deficiencies 
by speeding up the manufacture of big 
guns, field guns, rifles, and ammunition. 
Great as are the manufacturing resources 
of the country, the output was not equal to 
the need, and large orders were placed in 
the United States. It became increasingly 
clear, as the war progressed, that a vast 
and uninterrupted flow of shells and other 
ammunition was absolutely essential to 
success. This war’s voracious appetite 
for shells and other munitions exceeded all 
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anticipation, even that of the Germans, 
In one of his speeches Mr. Lloyd-George 
phrased it this way: 


This is an engineers’ war and it will be won 
or lost owing to the efforts or shortcomings of 
engineers. We need men but we need arms 
more than men, and delay in producing them is 
full of peril for this country. We must appeal 
for the codperation of employers, workmen, and 
the general public: the three must act and 
endure together, or we delay and, maybe, im- 
peril victory. We ought to requisition the aid 
of every man who can handle metal. 


EFFECTS OF DRINK ON SHELL-MAKING 


It was in this speech that the Chancellor 
first warned his countrymen of the perils 
created by what he called the “lure of 
drink.” Reports had for some weeks been 
reaching the Cabinet from employers of 
labor and the executive heads of the Navy 
and Army to the effect that in many ship- 
yards, engineering works, and ammunition 
factories the output was suffering from the 
large amount of lost tirne caused by exces- 
sive drinking of alcoholic liquors. These 
reports were subsequently published in a 
White paper, and a damning indictment 
of alcohol they are. Here are some 
extracts from them: 


The captain-superintendent of the Clyde 
district considers that the one thing needed to 
get the full output of work is to prohibit the 
sale of all spirits. 

The captain-superintendent of the torpedo- 
boat destroyers building in various parts of the 
country earnestly presses for further restric- 
tions on licensed houses in the vicinity of 
shipyards. 

“We believe that 80 per cent. of the present 
avoidable loss of time can be ascribed to no 
other cause than drink.”—Employers’ Feder- 
ation. 

An officer on the northeast coast, oversecing 
the construction of war vessels, reports that 
whole gangs of men are unemployed some days 
owing to the absence of three or four hands. 
Short of martial law the only thing to stop this 
loss of time is to stop the sale of spirits. 

The manager of a works on the northeast 
coast, where large quantities of shell are manv- 
factured, states that if the two public-houses 
just outside the works could be closed his out- 
put would be very largely increased. 

An Admiralty official stationed in Glasgow 
strongly advocates the total prohibition of the 
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sale of spirits. “It is not that the men who 
drink are bad at heart or unpatriotic, but they 
have failed through weakness and opportunity.” 

The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation 
urges total prohibition of spirits, wines, and 
beers as an emergency war measure. “Pro- 
hibition should apply not only to public-houses, 
but to private clubs and other licensed premises 
so as to operate equally for all classes of the 
community.” 

A Government investigator reported: ‘In 
none of the yards is there any accommodation 
for taking meals. 
suggest that the drinking problem would be 
overcome by closing the public-houses outside 
and opening canteens inside the yards.” 

Again: “Some of the transport workers at 
the large ports are content to earn in three days 
money which keeps them in drink for the rest 
of the week.” 

In my opinion measures are necessary to 
withdraw all licenses to sell intoxicating liquors 
throughout the country. 


Figures submitted by the employers of 
ammunition factories showed that one 
third of the workmen do less than a normal 
week’s work. With these facts staring him 
in the face, Lloyd-George—who has always 
enjoyed great popularity among the work- 


ing-classes—spoke out fearlessly on the 
drink evil and addressed to the men words 
of reproof and entreaty. 


LLOYD-GEORGE’S RESTRICTIVE PROPOSALS 


So much for the evil. What abott the 
remedy? After studying the problem from 
every angle of vision and consulting with 
brewers, distillers, temperance reformers, 
financiers, scientists, and employers, Lloyd- 
George arrived at the conclusion that the 
best solution:was to nationalize the drink 
traffic. By this means private profit 
would be eliminated; the publican would 
no longer have any interest in pushing the 
sale of alcoholic liquors; the public-house 
might be transformed from a drinking-shop 
into a true refreshment house; and political 
life would cease to be polluted by the ma- 
chinations of the most unclean interest in 
the commonwealth. In his preliminary 
negotiations the Chancellor won over the 
brewers, who were quite willing to be 
bought out by the State, the arrangement 
being that they were to receive 4 per cent. 
Government annuities in exchange for their 


The better class workmen, 
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proprietorial interests. The capital sum 
involved was estimated at $1,'750,000,000. 
The value of alcoholic liquors consumed in 
the United Kingdom is $825,000,000 a year 
and taxation on these liquors contribute to 
the national revenue nearly $300,000,000. 

Lloyd-George’s bold plan of State pur- 
chase and control was never submitted to 
Parliament. He failed to carry his Minis- 
terial colleagues with him, only a minority 
of the Cabinet supporting his daring pro- 
posals. It is only fair to say that some 
of the objections were substantial, for ex- 
ample: (1) State purchase would be im- 
prudent because it would mean the acqui- 
sition of wasting assets, as breweries and 
the licensed trade are on the down-grade; 
(2) the proposals would create an acute 
domestic controversy at a time when the 
national energies ought all to be concen- 
trated on the war; (3) the financial commit- 
ments would be too heavy for the State, 
having regard to the collossal waste of 
capital in the war. Some members of the 
Cabinet also share the view of the extreme 
teetotallers that the State ought not to de- 
file itself by acquiring a proprietorial inter- 
est in a degrading traffic. 


THE OPPOSITION OF FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


The Chancellor was equally unable to 
persuade his colleagues that it would be 
good policy to stop the sale of whisky dur- 
ing the war and close the distilleries. Here, 
too, the stumbling-block was financial. 
Lloyd-George wished to have prohibition 
with compensation for interests adversely 
affected. Temperance men wanted prohi- 
bition without compensation, while many 
moderate men thought total prohibition 
too drastic a remedy for what was merely 
a local disease. 

Baffled in his larger policies the Chan- 
cellor decided to seek sweeping powers 
from Parliament for drastic handling of the 
liquor evil in munition and transport areas, 
and, at the same time, the imposition of 
sweeping new duties on beer, spirits, and 
wines. Parliament gladly gave him the 
first; it refused him the second. Such an 
overwhelming case had been made out 
for drastic treatment of the drink evil in 
the munition areas that Parliament could 
not possibly resist the Government’s ap- 
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peal. Ina speech delivered in the House 
of Commons on April 29th, Lloyd-George 
showed that, though in the Government 
arsenals and dockyards the workmen put 
in a week’s work far above the normal, 
the conditions in the private yards and en- 
gineering works were very different. In 
these private establishments a minority of 
the men worked splendidly. He cited the 
case of a shell factory where, out of 1,000 
men, 358 work, on an average, more than 
70 hours a week. “No words can convey 
what we really owe to men like these.” 
But at the other end is a minority of al- 
most equal dimensions which works less 
than 40 hours a week. Taking the stat- 
istics for engineering, munition, and ship- 
building works, he estimates that there is a 
loss of time amounting to 25 per cent., due 
entirely to drink. He said: 


There are 900,000 men now engaged in the 
shipyards, building yards, steel and copper 
works, all engaged on Government work. 
There are 130,000 men in the shipbuilding 
yards which are not Royal yards, and 730,000 
in other works. By stopping drink you would 
add the equivalent of scores of thousands of 
additional men. We are short of men. The 
Board of Trade is scraping everywhere, in its 
labor exchanges, feeling, searching, advertising 
everywhere, recruiting for labor. We get 
4,000 in one month, 3,000 in another, and 700 
another, for the work. But you can, by dealing 
with the drink evil, add what is the equivalent 
of at least 150,000 men to your yards, to your 
armament works, without spending a day in 
additional structure, without finding a single 
additional machine, or any new plant (which 
takes months to obtain), without adding to 
supervision, practically lessening it, and all by 
one act of sacrifice on the part of the nation in 
order to strengthen the race, and win through 
to the victory for our country. 

Whatever you propose there will be some 
persons to say, “Try the other thing,” and 
they are very often the persons who, if you had 
tried the other thing, would have said exactly 
the same thing. Whatever you propose in- 
volves a measure of surrender and of abnega- 
tion by those who are not to blame. Wars are 
now waged not by armies but by nations, and 
nations therefore must be under discipline like 
armies. I am not proposing anything to-day 
as a temperance reformer, as a method for the 
promotion of sobriety, as an advancement of 
any social reform. What I propose I propose 
as an act of discipline during the war and for 
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the purpose of waging war efficiently. All 
discipline involves a surrender of liberty. 
There are 2,000,000 men in this country who 
voluntarily surrendered their liberty to serve 
their country; cherished liberties, liberties of 
the most elementary kind that no one would 
dream of interfering with, but they have done 
so because their country needs it. If it had 
not needed it such discipline, now voluntarily 
undergone, would be irksome and humiliating. 

Why is it necessary to impose restraints? 
It is because you always get, in every rank of 
life, in every class and race, a body of men who 
cannot, through some inherent or acquired 
weakness, do without these restraints. The 
majority have got to endure the same restraints, 
because if these men fail the whole Army fails. 
But that is equally true of a nation in case of 
war. We invite the House of Commons to 
consider remedies which may affect everybody, 
and may affect communities against which 
there is no complaint. There are armament 
districts against which we have no complaint. 
We invite it for the sake of the nation. 


THE OUTCRY AGAINST SURTAXES 


This appeal, reinforced by these facts, 
was irresistible. ‘You shall have all the 
power you ask for to deal with the drink 
evil in areas where war work is done,” said 
the House of Commons, “but we don’t like 
your heavy, new surtaxes, which would 
mean a reeling blow at the liquor trade all 
over the country.” Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
object was avowedly by means of these 
taxes’ to hit liquor between the eyes by 
raising the price of alcoholic drinks in 
every part of the Kingdom. But Parlia- 
ment would not let him. The Govern- 
ment’s own allies, the Irish Party, sounded 
a loud note of remonstrance. Messrs. 
Guinness, a great firm of Dublin brewers, 
would have been hit with exceptional 
severity by the surtax on beer. Hence 
the vigorous hostility of the Irish National- 
ists. English and Scotch brewers and dis- 
tillers were also up in arms against the sur- 
taxes; and in some quarters the Chancellor 
was reproached for an unfriendly act to 
France by prope’ ing a surtax on French 
wines. Opposition from various directions 
converged in the House of Commons and 
there was no enthusiasm—there never is 
for taxation—to counteract it. Controver- 
sial measures are impossible under the con- 
ditions of political truce now prevailing in 
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England, and no proposals that excite op- 
position in the House of Commons have 
any chance of success. Consequently the 
surtaxes had to be abandoned. Only a 
miserable remnant of the national scheme, 
as- distinguished from that relating to the 
munition areas, survived from the wreck. 
This was the Immature Spirits Bill, the 
object of which was to discourage the sale 
of whisky less than three years old, and so 
prevent the consumption of fiery raw spirit. 
Scotch distillers acquiesced, but an outcry 
arose from the Irish distillers, who said 
this bill would destroy their business. The 
Conservative leaders fought tenaciously 
for this wretched little Ulster interest. Mr. 
Lloyd-George commented with justifiable 
bitterness on the “pitiable spectacle” pre- 
sented by the House of Commons which, 
in the agony of a great war, could get up all 
this feeling on the right to sell and drink 
raw whisky. In his speech he said: 


It is very difficult in a state of war so to make 
your arrangements as not to inflict some hard- 
ship upon somebody. Now let us have the 
dimensions of this problem. There are two 
whisky firms that would be hit by this bill— 
just two. If it is true that it is desirable in the 
interest of the workers, and, what is still more 
important, of the work that they are now doing 
for the State, to stop the output of this raw, 
fiery whisky during the period of the war, I ask 
whether the interests of two firms ought to 
stand in the way altogether of that being 
done? : 

I should have liked to have gone very much 
further with regard to spirits, because of the 
overwhelming evidence there is of the mischief 
done by whisky. I should have thought it 
would have been very much to the national 
interest to stop the drinking of spirits and to 
pay compensation. Then came the second 
proposal, that you should diminish the sale of 
spirits by the imposition of a stiff duty. I 
accepted the decision of the House of Commons 
on that subject. Now the third alternative is 
put to stop the sale of raw whisky. Are we to 
be driven from that position again? Are we 
really considering as paramount the interests 
of the country? Is there any doubt in the mind 
of any one that the sale of these cheap, raw, 
immature whiskies does interfere with the out- 
put of equipment of war? I do not suppose 
there is a doubt in the mind of any one. Really, 
if the interest of two or three, or even four, 
persons are to interfere with what is vital at 
the present moment, all I can say is the nation 
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is not in a fit condition to carry through a great 
war. Other nations have made sacrifices. 
Russia gave up everything in the way of alco- 
holic liquor; France gave up absinthe. What 
happened in France when absinthe was given 
up? We had exactly the same process as we 
are having here. The manufacturers of ab- 
sinthe fought it. The representatives of the 
absinthe districts protested in the Chamber of 
Deputies. What happened? The whole of the 
Chamber of Deputies, without exception, voted 
them down. An enquiry was made for us over 
there in connection with munitions of war, and 
wherever they went and investigated they found 
that the suppression of absinthe had had a most 
admirable effect in increasing the efficiency of 
the workmen. That was the official report 
given to the Munitions Committee the other 
day. It is a pitiful spectacle for the House of 
Commons; it is really pitiable that, every time 
we attempt to deal with the situation, there is 
always some difficulty with some interest or 
other. 


This speech created a deep impression 
in the House, but it did not remove the 
opposition to the bill, and if the antagon- 
ism to its proposals continues, it will be im- 
possible to carry it, the Government being 
unable during the war to do anything to 
which their political opponents strongly 
object. In that event all the anti-drink 
proposals will have been wrecked except 
the act for dealing with the drink evil in 
war-work areas. 

Various vested interests have killed the 
larger plan of making the nation temperate 
and thereby increasing its efficiency. What 
Lloyd-George did obtain from Parliament 
was the complete power over the liquor 
traffic, wholesale and retail, in the muni- 
tion and transport centres. The Board 
of Control he has established will be able 
in these areas to close public-houses, or 
manage them in the interest of the State, 
or transform them into decent refreshment 
houses. Not a gill of spirit or a glass of 
beer will be purchasable by clubs, rail- 
road bars, hotels, public-houses, or private 
persons in these areas except from the 
State owner. The Board of Control is 
empowered also to establish canteens 
within the factories, or outside of them, for 
the provision of wholesome food and 
drink. There will be in these places ob- 
ject lessons in the principles of State own- 
ership and disinterested management. 














PROHIBITION IN RUSSIA 


A NATION MADE TEMPERATE BY IMPERIAL DECREE—THE CZAR THE LEADING 


FIGURE IN THE CRUSADE AGAINST VODKA—THE 
IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 


TAVERN 


IMPORTANCE OF THE © 


BY 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


HERE appears to be some mis- 
conception in the minds of 
some people with regard to the 
prohibition of vodka in Russia. 
It is thought to be a war 

measure only. Many people surmise that 
when once the danger of defeat in the field 
is averted the Russians will re-open the 
- monopoly shops and all will be as before. 


The devil was ill and the devil a saint would be, 
The devil gets well and the devil a saint is he. 


This is a mistake, no doubt natural to 
the minds of those incompletely informed 
of the circumstances of the prohibition. 
In reality, the Russian people greeted the 


prohibition with tremendous enthusiasm. . 
The Russians are a young people on the 
threshold of their destiny. They have 
moral passion; things are worth while for 


them. Russia has to make herself. Rus- 
sia’s passion for sobriety was a real passion, 
not a fever ‘born in the early days of the 
war; it was a national chorus of desire, 
and had only minor reference to the great 
war and to the increased efficiency which 
sobriety brings. 

The whole of last year may be said to 
have been dedicated to the struggle for 
national sobriety. It was in February, 
1914, that the question of temperance re- 
form was raised in the Gosudarstvennyi 
Sovyet, the Russian House of Lords, and a 
very animated debate and political battle 
took place. Count Witte was in favor 
of a limitation of the sale of vodka; the 
Prime Minister, Kokovtseff, was opposed 
to it, and in being so found himself in op- 
position to the Czar also, and he had to 
resign, the present Prime Minister, M. 
Goremykin, being installed in his place. 
The Czar issued his now famous rescript 
to M. Bark, the Russian Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, and a bill of local option was 
introduced and passed. 

In Russia there is much swifter political 
progress than in a democracy. The im- 
pulses of the Emperor are quickly realized. 
He gave the word and the whole of Russia 
took it up, Conservative, Liberal, Socialist. 
Whatever paper you picked up, and some 
of the Russian cheap newspapers run to a 
circulation of millions, you found staring 
you in the face columns of correspondence 
on the way local option was being taken up 
in the country. And the details of this 
struggle were most significant. Not only 
the sober people and those who suffered 
by the drunkenness of others, but the 
drunkards themselves, were enthusiastic 
to have the source of temptation removed. 
There were no anti-temperance riots, no 
songs such as the 


Permit to prevent you 
From having a glass of beer, 


which was so popular when the Liberals 
tried to introduce local option in England 
about twenty years ago. 

The activity of the Russian peasant 
women was one of the remarkable phen- 
omena of the local-option struggle. Though 
people of no political training, they took 
upon themselves in several districts the 
organizing of temperance unanimity, and 
it was often almost through their efforts 
only that the movement was started that 
closed the vodka shops of a countryside. 
Thousands of vodka shops were closed in 
Russia before there was a hint of war. 

It was abundantly clear that the Czar 
had due warrant for his ukase of complete 
prohibition. The war gave him the op- 
portunity, and he came out and identified 
himself with the passion of the nation. 

In the early days of the hostilities it was 





PROHIBITION 


a commonplace to thank God for the Ger- 
man declaration of war; it had closed as if 
by magic every spirit shop in Russia and 
Siberia. It had liberated town and 
countryside from the dreariness of drink. 

Great days for the Tresveniki, a Russian 
sect that preaches nothing but temper- 
ance—it was founded by a simple Moscow 
man who gathered an enormous number of 
adherents, Orthodox as well as Russian 
Noncomformists. They drew up the great 
petition which after ten weeks of the war 
and of enforced sobriety was presented to 
the Czar, a petition for the prohibition of 
vodka forever. 

It seemed preposterous to ask the Czar 
for complete prohibition in the face of 
Russia’s tremendous war debts. The Czar 
had promised that no more vodka should 
be sold until the end of the war; and that 
promise had been greeted with great sat- 
isfaction. It had been taken as a maxi- 
mum. The hope was that, even after the 
war, vodka would never be sold in the old 
easy way, at a moderate price in small bot- 
tles, to whoever asked for it. 

But the impossible happened. The 


Czar not only received the petitioners, but 


answered them in the significant sentence: 

“I had already decided on total pro- 
hibition before I read your petition.” 

So Russia was rejoiced by the Czar, by 
one of the most amazing personal acts in 
the modern history of civilization. The 
decision is really carried out. Vodka is 
not sold any more, except in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, where the Government 
never had the liquor monopoly. 

The situation in Russia to-day is briefly 
this: no spirits, beer restricted—only bot- 
tled beer sold, and that mainly in the half- 
German Baltic provinces, in Poland, and 
in the great cities—no wine except in the 
towns, and restricted there. The Govern- 
ment spirit shops have in some districts 
been sold, in others have been opened as 
schools. Great numbers of beer shops, 
wine shops, cabarets, and cabinet restaur- 
ants have been closed under police orders. 

The traktir or Russian public-house 
remains—a place where even in the old 
vodka-drinking days more tea was drunk 
than anything else. There is no “bar”’. 
On the long, wooden counter are bottles 
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and glasses and plates of sausage and ham. 
But you do not lounge there and gossip 
over your glass. The Russian public-house 
is all tables and chairs, like the accommo- 
dation for a smoking concert. You sit 
down; you are attended by a waiter. 
There is an army of waiters serving for 
about seven dollars a month and no tips. 
They are in white blouses, white trousers, 
and white aprons. 

Throughout the whole tavern all day 
and almost all night is a clamor of talking 
and an animated scene. Almost all the 
small business of hawkers, stall-keepers, 
and little traders is accomplished over 
vodka or tea in the traktir, but, indeed, the 
successful peasant merchant—even the mill- 
ionaire—will step without a ruffle of dig- 
nity into the most miserable tavern of the 
city, and not be too proud to answer the 
taunts or questions of ragamuffins. That 
is part of Russia’s strength. 

Then the home is not all-absorbing in 
Russia, and even the poorest people like 
the whole evening in the tavern, drinking 
tea, talking, talking. No one would re- 
proach a Russian for lingering thus away 
from his wife and little ones. Not much 
money is spent, man for man. _ In three or 
four hours it often happens that a man 
spends no more than five kopecks (3 or 
4 cents) and has purchased only a little 
teapot of tea and a big teapot of hot water, 
the tavern’s substitute for the samovar. 


THE TAVERN A SOCIAL CENTRE 


So a tavern can be a popular theatre. 
There is great life in the Russian public- 
house. It would be possible to present 
as lively a portrait of religious life there. 
Many of the new Evangelical sects of 
Russia were born in the public-house, and 
in the days before the religious emancipa- 
tion ukase of October, 1906, there were 
many informal meetings of Baptists and 
Tolstoyans and Stundists round the stained 
tables of the traktirs. Even now there 
remains a great deal of religious discussion 
in the public-houses. The most interest- 
ing philosophers and writers of the day re- 
pair to the tavern to discuss ideas. 

And the public-house has not really 
been very much affected by the stopping 
of the sale of vodka. Tea is drunk the 
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more, that is all. Tea has all along been 
the more popular and social drink. The 
Russians love tea in a way we do not. That 
is possibly because we drink such bad tea. 
Even the poorest Russian drinks a tea that 
costs eighty-four cents a pound. He 
has it “weak” according to our idea of 
strength, and he abhors tea dust, some- 
times taking the trouble to wash or sift 
the tea before putting it in the pot. What 
he makes is something truly delicious and 
cheering, and three or four cups of it is 
a common portion. To the Russian, the 
samovar means home. He has no domestic 
hearth, no fireplace with living flames 
and smoke, but the humming and steaming 
copper samovar is to him what the happy 
fireside is to us. 


THE PEASANT BECOMES THRIFTY 


Before 1914 there was comparatively 
little money in the pockets of the peasants. 
The money was all in the till of the vodka 
shop. There was such improvidence on the 
part of the peasants that they squandered 
their agricultural capital, less seed was 
sown, the land was falling out of cultiva- 
tion. It is an astonishing fact that there 
is to-day more than twenty per cent. more 
land under forest than there was in 1860. 
And this has come about through improvi- 
dence. To-day there is a superfluity of 
money, and the tendency will be to sow 
more, to buy better cattle, better agricul- 
tural implements. The country is always 
poor and needs every penny that can be 
spared. So the prohibition of vodka 
means improvement in the harvests. 

Vodka meant poverty in the home and 
the consequent starving of children. Bet- 
ter harvests mean stronger and more 
children on the countryside. 

Vodka swallowed up the money that 
might have been spent on books, on educa- 
tion. It meant also the swallowing up of 
time. It meant more work for women 
than they should have to bear. The ab- 
sence of vodka means first of all a blank in 
people’s lives and a quantity of unspend- 
able cash in their pockets, and then a ques- 
tioning in the mind and a desire for some- 
thing new. 

Especially in the mining and spinning 
villages there is a noticeable blank and 





an ennui owing to absence of vodka. The 
latest reports show that the miners and 
spinners are doing more work simply be- 
cause there is nothing else to do and not 
much other way of spending the time. 
Money is going into the State Savings 
Bank, which, by the way, pays 4 per cent. 
interest on deposits. 

There are no shops in the villages, ex- 
cept little chandleries, melotchni lavki. 
There is nothing exposed for sale, no new 
frocks for the women, not even concertinas 
for the men. In order to obtain these it 
would be necessary to go several hundred, 
in some cases a few thousand, miles. The 
village, therefore, and especially the re- 
mote village, is calling for something on 
which to spend its extra money, and is 
wondering what it will find to do in its 
extra time. 

After the war there must flow from the 
great cities of the West of Russia books, 
papers, dress materials, musical instru- 
ments, pictures, guns. And more schools 
must be established, more concert halls, 
lecture halls. There will be more school- 
ing, reading, music, hunting. If the policy 
of the Russian Government with regard to 
drink remains unchanged for the next ten 
years, it is safe to predict a most extraordin- 
ary contrast between the condition of the 
country now and the condition of the 
country as it must be then. 

The probability is that the policy will 
remain unchanged, though one cannot 
be certain. Only the future itself can 
answer the question. 

A great deal depends on the Czar per- 
sonally. He has this great reform at 
heart. For him it has not been so much 
a war measure as a national measure. In 
his casting about in his mind as to what 
was the thing for him to do for his people 
he lighted on the bold idea of prohibition. 
No representatives of the Government or 
the Army are likely to try to get the 
vodka shops reopened so long as the Czar 
wants them shut. Not even the German- 
Russian barons who represent the distilling 
interests are likely to bring pressure to bear 
on Ministers to get vodka sold again. 

The elimination of spirits in Russia is 
likely to remain permanently associated 
with the person of the Czar. 
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AMERICAN TRADE IN WAR. TIME 


OUR INSIGNIFICANT SHIPMENTS OF MUNITIONS OF WAR DURING THE FIRST YEAR 
OF THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT AND THE ENORMOUS QUANTITIES WE SHALL 


SOON 


BE SENDING ABROAD—AMERICA POTENTIALLY THE GREATEST 


AMMUNITION FACTORY IN THE WORLD—OUR TRADE IN COPPER, 
WHEAT, AND COTTON 


BY 
JAMES MIDDLETON 


HAT effect has the war 
in Europe had upon the 
commerce of the United 
States? What indus- 
tries have been bene- 

fited by it; which have suffered loss? These 
questions have troubled many Americans; 
to some of them the most exaggerated and 
misleading answers have been made by in- 
terested persons. 

For example, early this year several 
German-American societies organized in a 
concerted movement to stop the shipment 
of ammunition and war supplies from this 
country to the Allies. Such an embargo, it 
is believed, was the supreme purpose of 
the mission of Dr. Bernhard Dernburg. 
The German agents filled the press with 
stories of German soldiers done to death 
by American ammunition, American shrap- 
nel, American cartridges; American ma- 
chine guns and field pieces were mowing 
down the faithful sons of the Fatherland 
by the thousands. Only the enormous 
shipments of American munitions, we were 
told, were prolonging the war. Let these 
shipments stop and the war would immedi- 
ately end. 

Although the German spy system has al- 
ready won great laurels in the present 
conflict, its discovery of huge American 
shipments of arms must be put down as its 
greatest achievement. The most expert 
statisticians, studying American official 
trade figures, cannot find them at all. 
There have been affecting tales of dead 
German soldiers killed with bullets of 
American manufacture. In isolated cases 
this has probably happened. American 
cartridges have enjoyed a high reputation, 





and millions have been sent to Europe in 
recent years. There are probably many 
more cases of Germans killed by German 
bullets, fired from German guns, as Rus- 
sia, long before the war started, had 
bought mountains of ammunition in Ger- 
many. That, in a few months, if the 
war continues, Germans can _ truthfully 
make these statements about American 
ammunition is evident enough; there are 
no signs, however, that American mu- 
nitions played any part in the war for 
the first eight or ten months. 

A few cool statistics dispose of the whole 
illusion. For the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1914-1915—that is, from July 
1, 1914, to April 1, 1915 American manu- 
facturers exported $21,980,371 worth of 
war munitions. These figures include 
$7,000,000 worth of firearms, $9,500,000 
worth of cartridges, and $5,500,000 worth 
of articles known miscellaneously as ex- 
plosives. This last item includes loaded 
shrapnel shells; the unloaded shrapnel are 
included under the general item “all other 
manufactures of iron and steel’”—an item 
amounting, in the nine months, to 
$11,068,000. Let us suppose, what of 
course is not the fact, that this last classi- 
fication consists of nothing but unloaded 
shrapnel. We should then have, for the 
nine months under consideration, exports 
of war munitions amounting to about 
$33,000,000. The corresponding statistics 
forthe years 1913.and 1912 were $24,258,000 
and $23,272,000. Thus, on the most lib- 
eral estimate, the European war, for the 
first nine months, did not draw more than 
$10,000,000 in munitions from this country. 
What a slight matter this is, a few consid- 
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erations will show. Of our exports, about 


$g,000,000 was in cartridges. As American 
manufacturers get about $35 a thousand, 
this wouldimply exportationsof 260,000,000 
cartridges. Assume—what is certainly not 
true—that all these went to the English 
and French in the trenches and that there 
are about 3,000,000 so employed. This 
would give 87 cartridges per man. As an 
automatic rifle shoots twenty-five a min- 
ute, the French and English armies could 
dispose of the whole American nine months’ 
supply in less than five minutes. Even at 
the more leisurely proceedings in the 
trenches, our quota of cartridges would not 
have lasted the Allies a day. Assuming 
that “all other manufactures of iron and 
steel” are shrapnel, and that each shell 
has an average value of $10, Americans 
have furnished about 1,000,000 engines of 
this kind. A modern field piece can throw 
forty shrapnel shells a minute. The six 
thousand English and French guns of 
this type could then handle 240,000 a min- 
ute or 14,000,000 an hour. Even modern 
armies do not shoot off ammunition at this 
rate, but these figures give an idea of their 
appetite for fire and powder. The French 
used 350,000 shells a day in the Battle of 
the Marne; the official figures for the recent 
fighting about Souchez said that their field 
pieces had used 250,000. Our 1,000,000 
American shells, therefore, could not have 
cut much of a figure in nine months’ oper- 
ations on a grand scale. At the present 
moment England, according to expert opin- 
ion in this country, is making 400,000 shells 
a day and France 200,000—more than half 
as many as we have sent abroad in nine 
months. These figures show how ridicu- 
lous is the German assertion that American 
ammunition is prolonging the war. As | 
shall show, American ammunition will very 
soon become a determining element; but 
it has exercised little influence up to date. 


OUR SHIFTING MARKETS 


American trade as a whole, however, has 
played an important part. Nations fight 
battles with other things than shot and 
powder; and trade figures, even for the 
first nine months, strongly reflect the 
European disaster. Dull as trade statistics 
may be, these particular figures appeal, 
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strongly to the imaginative mind. They 
tell, as eloquently as the liveliest tales of 
sea battles or of Zeppelin raids, the whole 
story of the war. They reveal its strategy, 
its diplomacy, the military strength and 
weakness of all parties. They show the 
hardy blockade runner dodgingsubmarines, 
the thrifty “neutral” shipping all kinds of 
precious cargoes across the border. Our 
trade figures, to those who can interpret 
them, contain the whole panorama of a 
gigantic conflict. 

Take, for example, the general figures of 
American trade for the first nine months of 
the fiscal year 1914-15. They show that 
American trade has all but ceased with the 
following countries: Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Finland, Germany, Roumania, and 
Russia. In this same period last year we 
sent Austria goods valued at $18,000,000; 
this year we sent it goods valued at 
$1,200,000. In these nine months of 1914 
we sent Germany exports to the extent of 
$290,000,000; this year the figures have 
dropped to $28,000,000. Belgium, instead 
of taking $48,000,000, took only $16,000,000. 
Only one thing explains these decreases: 
the old, familiar story of England’s control 
of the seas. Belgium, with Antwerp in 
German hands, is, for war purposes, Ger- 
man territory, and is thus excluded by the 
Allies from the world’s markets. The fact 
that trade with this nation steadily de- 
creases month by month shows the success 
with which England is drawing this indus- 
trial ring around its enemies. In March, 
1914, we sent $5,800,000 worth of cotton 
to Austria-Hungary; in March, 1915, we 
sent $30,000. We sent $10,000,000 to Bel- 
gium in March, 1914; this March we sent 
$167,000. In March, 1914, we sent cotton 
valued at $162,000,000 to Germany; in 
March of this year we sent goods valued 
at only $267,000. 

The copper story, which has figured 
largely in diplomacy, pictures the situa- 
tion even more clearly. Germany has 
been our largest customer for this indis- 
pensable material of war. In March, 
1914, it purchased from us copper valued 
at $4,500,000; in March, 1915, according 
to the export figures, it didn’t get a single 
ounce. Neither did Austria or Belgium 
obtain enough to make a single cartridge. 




































Of course, the average reader has an 
answer ready to his lips. The Dual Alli- 
ance, we have been told, does not get 
copper directly, but obtains it quietly 
through neutrals. Holland and Italy— 
in March Italy was still a neutral—have 
been regarded as the chief sources of 
supply. But let us look at the figures 
more closely. In March, 1914, Holland 
took copper to the extent of $2,477,000; 
in March, 1915, it took only $60,949. 
That is, the British blockade, so far as our 
official records show, has clearly succeeded 
in keeping our copper out of Holland. 
Italy this March took copper valued at 
$1,642,000 against $576,000 a year ago. 
Here, clearly, is a large increase. Inas- 
much as Italy has been manufacturing 
ammunition at a tremendous rate, in 
expectation of entering the war, it is 
hardly likely that much of this increased 
supply went across the border. Italy’s 
own necessities would clearly explain its 
larger imports. There remain the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Are these peoples receiving 
American copper for re-export to Germany 
and Austria? The governmental reports 
do not list Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
separately; they must be included in the 
general head of “other countries in Eu- 
rope.” These other countries, in March, 
1914, imported from the United States 
copper to the extent of $257,588. For 
March, 1915, the figures are $1,383,202. 
Here, evidently, is a material increase; 
however, when we examine the figures 
more closely, the increase is not important. 
For, in March, 1914, Germany and Austria 
imported from the United States copper 
valued at more than $5,000,000. This 
was in times of peace, though probably 
in a period of active preparation for war; 
nevertheless, Germany’s need of copper is 
much greater now than then. If all 
American copper sent to “other countries 
in Europe” were transshipped to Germany, 
it would represent only about one fourth 
of Germany’s normal supply. If Germany 
depends upon the United States for copper, 
therefore, its situation must be embar- 
rassing. How much it can produce itself; 
how much it can get at first hand from 
other neutrals, we do not know, though 
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upon the answer to this question the 
duration of the war may largely depend. 
Any one seeking an explanation for the 
Dardanelles expedition can find it in 
American trade statistics. The enormous 
exports of American wheat to countries 
that normally receive very little indicates 
the shutting off of the Russian supply. 
Our exports to Russia, for the first nine 
months of the fiscal year, have dropped 
off one half. Our exports direct to Finland 
and Roumania have practically ceased. 
That Russia still gets half as much as 
last year, but that Finland and Roumania 
get virtually nothing at all, can have but 
one explanation: Russia can get things by 
the Pacific and Siberian route, whereas 
Roumania is dependent on the Dardanelles, 
and Finland on the Baltic—both of which 
are closed tight to commerce. On the 
other hand, export trade to Greece, which 
has hitherto been negligible, has enormously 
increased. In 1914, for the period under 
consideration, we sent Greece exports 
valued at $747,337; this year the figures 
jumped to $19,978,705. Evidently Russia, 
Roumania, and other Balkan states are 
now getting considerable quantities by 
way of Greece. Our general export trade 
has also increased enormously with the 
Scandinavian countries. Denmark took 
$12,000,000 in 1914, and $63,000,000 in 
1915; Norway, $6,900,000 in 1914 and 
$32,500,000 in 1915; Sweden, $11,026,000 
in 1914 and $66,000,000 in 1915. Not- 
withstanding that trade has fallen off so 
greatly to the countries of the Dual Alli- 
ance, our export trade thus shows a great 
advance. For March, 1914, American ex- 
ports amounted to $187,000,000; for March 
1915, they had jumped to $296,000,000. 


SOME CRIPPLED AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


These figures are the result of violent 
readjustments. Certain manufacturers 
have suffered severely. There has been a 
great dropping off in agricultural imple- 
ments, sewing machines, steel rails, and 
most other steel products except wire, 
in typewriting machines, clocks, copper, 
cotton, furs, and other things in which 
America has for years done a _ thriving 
trade. War conditions explain the in- 
creases that have accumulated in this 
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grand total. Wheat and foodstuffs, as 
much war materials as copper and car- 
tridges, largely explain the situation. For 
the nine months of 1914, we exported wheat 
to the value of $71,149,400; this year we 
sent $261,308,890. A more detailed ex- 
amination reveals again the advantage of 
controlling the sea. France and England 
are taking enormous quantities; Germany 
is getting very little directly. However, 
the figures indicate that the Germanic 
allies are taking American wheat through 
neutral countries. In 1914 the Nether- 
lands imported wheat to the value of 
$16,489,000 from this country; this year 
they took $22,000,000. Italy—a neutral 
for the period under consideration—got 
$1,400,000 in 1914; in 1915 the figures are 
$41,300,000. It is unlikely that the Nether- 
lands and Italy used these enormous 
amounts themselves. Large quantities 
must have gone over the border into Ger- 
many. As Italy’s entrance into the war 
will stop this business our exportations to 
Holland will probably increase. 

The cotton figures explain the hostility 
of our Southern states to England’s 
blockade policy. The war has hit this 
industry hard. Exports, for nine months 
of 1914-15, compared with the same period 
for 1913-14 dropped from $542,000,000 to 
$297,000,000. Clearly, this is a serious 
matter; however, thesituationis improving. 
Thus, in March, 1915, we sent cotton worth 
$53,000,000 abroad, against $43,000,000 
in '914. If this increase goes on, the 
cotton trade will soon be solidly established 
once more. Germany and Austria are 
getting directly no cotton at all. Italy, 
however, has suddenly felt the need of 
more of this staple: it took $28,000,000 
in 1914 and $40,000,000 this year. 


OUR ABILITY TO MANUFACTURE SHELLS 


I] said, in the beginning of this article, 
that the United States had sent little 
ammunition to Europe. That, however, 
referred merely to the past. In a few 
weeks, American shells and other munitions 
will start in great quantities. The Ger- 
man statesmen and publicists made the 
mistake of antedating their grievances. 
Probably by October and November 
American munitions will play a tremendous 





part in deciding the issue. The war has 
revealed this country as the world’s 
greatest potential headquarters of ma- 
terials of warfare. We can manufacture 
not only more ammunition than any 
European country, but more than all 
European countries combined. England, 
at the present moment, is turning out 
400,000 explosive shells a day and France 
200,000. Experts say that the United 
States can turn out 1,000,000 a day with- 
out utilizing more than a small part of its 
resources. Our largest concerns, such as 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
have not entered the business on any 
appreciable scale. If this corporation 
should turn its factories into ammunition 
centres, there would be practically no 
limit to its products. It has the materials 
in enormous quantity, it has shops and 
mills almost without end, and it has the 
necessary number of workmen. 

Our capacity has the utmost signi- 
ficance in the present situation. Accord- 
ing to the experts, not the soldiers in the 
trenches, but the workmen in the factories, 
are now fighting the war. It is not nowa 
question of turning flanks and enveloping 
armies; the time for military heroics has 
passed by. The Allies have a stupendous 
task—cleaning the Germans out of Bel- 
gium and France. The war will probably 
not be decided until this isdone. Military 
men scout the suggestion that it is an 
impossible task. Modern engineering can 
blast its way through mountains of rock; 
similarly it can blast its way through the 
humanimpedimentsin Belgium and France. 
And, in all its hideousness, that is the 
aspect this twentieth century military 
situation presents. No force, even that 
of human beings, can withstand the shock 
of lyddite and melinite. It is only a ques- 
tion of hurling enough at the obstruction. 
Shrapnel shells,. exploding in a fan-like 
mass of bullets over the trenches, produce 
little more permanent effect than the 
sprinkling of toilet powder; they kill men, 
indeed, but the great defenses, the trenches, 
are still there, and there are apparently 
new victims enough to fill the vacant 
places. But huge charges of high explo- 
sives, falling in or near the trenches, 
simply tear them to bits; concrete, earth, 
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and fragments of human beings mingle 
together in one horrible destruction. If 
the Allies can do on an enormous scale 
what the English did at Neuve Chapelle 
and the French at Souchez, they can liter- 
ally blow the Germans across the Rhine. 
If the Germans can utilize the same me- 
thods against the Allies, they can win the 
war. The issue depends upon which side 
can use lyddite to the greatest effect. This, 
in turn, hangs upon which side can get the 
largest quantities. The countries that 
send to their armies at the front the largest 
quantities of explosive shells will probably 
win this war. 

That is wherein American supplies as- 
sume a tremendous importance. Germany 
and Austria depend only upon themselves. 
They have heaped up large quantities in 
anticipation of this war, they have been 
shooting it off at a prodigal rate in the last 
eleven months. When they have ex- 
hausted these supplies what are their fa- 
cilities to increase them? They have 
great manufacturing facilities; how ex- 
tensive is their access to raw materials, 
however, is another matter. By occupy- 
ing Belgium, northern France, and Lux- 
emburg, they have acquired territories 
rich in metal mines, which will cer- 
tainly strengthen their resources. But 
the position of the Allies is stronger. Eng- 
land and France can lay the whole world 
under tribute. Both countries had small 
reserves of munitions when the war began. 
They were not able to get much ready- 
made from other parts of the world. But, 
so long as they can hold their present posi- 
tion, they can beat time until they have 
organized a great and steady supply. They 
can draw raw materials from a dozen 
sources in other countries; they can set 
factories going all over the world, especially 
in the United States. With England, 
France, Russia, and Italy enlisting the 
world’s mining and manufacturing re- 
sources, and Germany and Austria depend- 
ent upon themselves, the great military 
superiority of the Allies becomes apparent. 
Every man in the field, it is now figured, 
needs at least one man in the workshop. 
Germany and Austria have to keep millions 
of their finest men in the factories—men 
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who would otherwise go to the front. But 
the Allies can enlist huge armies of work- 
men in the United States—men who are 
really fighting their battles as immediately 
as though they were stationed in the 
trenches. 


EVERY LATHE A SHELL-MAKER 


The daily newspapers, describing great 
war orders received by American manu- 
facturers, and the extensions which these 
same concerns are making to their plants, 
give some idea of this new American in- 
dustry. All this has been a revelation. We 
had believed that the production of am- 
munition was a specialized industry; that 
only factories constructed for that purpose 
could do it. But practically any factory 
that has a lathe can turn out shells. As 
America has more such factories than any 
other country, we can turn out more am- 
munition. All kinds of shops are now man- 
ufacturing shrapnel shells. A list of sub- 
contracts let by the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company in the United States 
illustrates this point. Manufacturers of 
hardware, automobiles, recording and com- 
puting machines, drop forgings, locomo- 
tives, farm implements, bicycles, screws, 
steel cars, and a dozen other products are 
now turning their energies to producing 
shells. In Canada furniture factories are 
making ammunition; there is even a case 
of a manufacturer of undertakers’ supplies 
who—most appropriately, it would seem— 
is turning out lead bullets for shrapnel. 
Up to the present time our factories have 
spent most of their time on shrapnel. The 
large orders for this munition placed in 
Canada and the United States evidently 
represented a great mistake made by the 
British Government. Probably not much 
will find its way into France; it will go to 
Russia, where shrapnel, in the open field 
fighting that is taking place, is highly use- 
ful. But the concerns that have been 
making shrapnel can make explosive shells 
also; indeed, these are less complicated 
and easier to make than shrapnel. And 
when our factories begin shipping, say, 
1,000,000 of these shells a day, the situa- 
tion on the battlefields in Europe may 
gradually change. 











HE Panama Canal points to a 
new era for our coast cities. 
Congestion ‘blocks the way. 
Why does it cost so much to 
live in a city like New York? 

When you have threshed round in your 
mind about high ground values and high 
rentals to pay for high ground values and 
skyscrapers to produce profits on the per- 
pendicular instead of on the horizontal, you 
come back to an explanation so simple that 
you nearly stumble over it: There is too 
much business in too small an area. There 
is more traffic than space. In a word— 
congestion; and you pay for the congestion 
in such items as high rents, high priced food, 
high priced fuel. 

Look a little deeper. Suppose you buy 
your flour from a mill located in Buffalo, 
about four hundred and fifty miles from 
New York. Suppose you buy lumber for 
finishing the inside of your house from 
Seattle, and coal from mines two hundred 
and fifty miles distant in Pennsylvania, and 
mattresses from factories located either in 
Lower Manhattan or up in Rochester, and 
apples and potatoes from some farm two 
hundred miles up-state. 

Figure out what congestion means to the 
cost of living in each of these articles: 

If your barrel of flour comes in a broken 
car lot, it is taken off the car—one handling. 
It is trucked to a warehouse—a second 
handling. If it comes in by the east or 
west side, where traffic is jammed in long 
lines of wagons at the waterfront for five 
and six hours at a time, your truckman’s 
wages are at least $2 a day, and his waste 
of time will be assessed against your barrel 
in proportion. The flour is taken from the 
truck and placed in a warehouse—a third 
handling. From the warehouse it may go 
to the wholesaler or the retailer—a fourth 
handling. And to place the flour in your 
possession requires a fifth handling. 


THE COST OF CONGESTION 


THE CRYING NEED OF TERMINALS TO MEET OUR COMING BUSINESS OVERSEAS 


BY 
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The handling of freight in large lots in 
New York averages from 45 to 50 cents a 
ton, and in small lots 3 to 5 cents a hundred 
pounds. This is the evidence given before 
the New York Terminal commission; on 
the mere detail of one barrel of flour for 
your kitchen commissariat congestion has 
cost you half as much in mere handling as 
the freight rate for 450 miles. 

If there had been no congestion, the car 
with your flour would have been switched 
to a belt line railroad and on that it would 
be shunted direct to the warehouse, from 
which you would get it in one handling in- 
stead of five. In fact, it has been worked 
out in countless averages by such great 
authorities on transportation as Mr. Her- 
bert Quick and Prof. Edward Jones Clapp 
that the handling expenses at terminals 
equal the railroad freight charges for 250 
miles. That is what congestion means to 
you in flour. 

In the case of your lumber, the expense 
of congestion is still more aggravated. 
Formerly, when lumber from the Pacific 
cameacross thecontinent by rail, the freight 
ran from $350 to $450 a car. To-day, the 
water rate through Panama is just one- 
fourth. The American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company have brought unbroken 
cargoes of lumber from Seattle up the 
Hudson River at one fourth the rail rate. 
But your lumber has to be unloaded on 
docks either in Hoboken or Brooklyn—one 
handling. It is then lightered across to 
New York—two more handlings, loaded 
on the tug and unloaded again. Then it is 
hauled miles up the avenues of New York 
to you—with that same assessment against 
you for street delays—two more handlings, 
five handlings in all before you get it. The 
lumber sold on the Pacific Coast at $15 to 
$22 a thousand feet costs you $45 to $65. 
Take the results figured on averages by 
experts—the terminal charges on water 
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shipments equal the carrying charges for 
2,500 miles. That is, you could ship that 
lumber to the west coast of Ireland for 
what it costs you to bring it up from ship- 
side to your house. That is what con- 
gestion means to you. Mr. Bernard N. 
Baker of Baltimore testified that when he 
was running trans-Atlantic lines terminal 
costs to the ship always exceeded the cost of 
ocean operations. 

Likewise it costs you more to bring the 
coal from the car to your house than from 
the Pennsylvania mines to New York. 
The trucking and storage on potatoes and 
apples will cost you more than the freight 
rate for 250 miles. 

In the case of manufactured goods, hand- 
ling charges are still more appalling. Take 
mattresses. A low grade of cotton comes 
from the South. From the time it reaches 
Manhattan the expense of congestion be- 
gins. It is taken off the ship—one hand- 
ling—and lightered—two handlings—to a 
factory. It is unloaded and placed in the 
factory—two more handlings. On being 
manufactured, the mattresses are carted 
out—two more handlings before they reach 
the retail buyer. Ideal conditions would 
bring that cotton straight from shipside to 
factory—two handlings, instead of seven. 
To quote a witness before the New York 
Terminal Commission, “The main factors 
in driving away New York’s grain trade 
have not been differentials” in freight 
rates to New York, Philadelphia, etc. “but 
New York’s high handling charges and lack 
of terminals.” 

Every once in a while we are apt to vent 
a high and mighty wrath on sweatshop 
operators and owners of poorly lighted, in- 
sanitary lofts; but when you spell out the 
real source of the evil it lies simply in that 
these people are attempting the impossible 
—they are trying torun factories in a costly, 
crowded retail centre where there is no 
room for them—congestion again. 


THE DEATH TOLL OF CONGESTON 


Also, every once in a while, we accuse 
New York of being the unsafest in its street 
traffic of any place in the world. In 
March, there were as many people killed in 
the streets of New York as there were days 
inthe month. Averaging year in and year 
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out from 1898, as many people were killed 
by street accidents in New York as there 
were days in each year. Congestion again. 

American harbors are just at the be- 
ginning of the greatest expansion known 
to the United States. Congestion now 
points to worse congestion later when New 
York’s population is eight millions instead 
of four millions, and when Boston and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have the pres- 
ent population of New York. If these 
harbors grow in the next twenty-five years 
as they have in the last twenty-five years, 
exactly such masses of population and in- 
dustry and commerce will be packed, 
jammed, crowded into the main thorough- 
fares of these cities. 


WILL EUROPE RECOVER ITS LOST TRADE? 


Pessimists predict that when the war 
is over the greatincrease inthe foreign trade 
of the United States will not continue; but 
not so does history teach. A lap lost in the 
race of national progress is lost forever. 
When Spain fell back after the Armada and 
the Netherlands forged ahead, the Nether- 
lands stayed ahead; and when Cromwell 
crippled the Dutch a hundred years later 
and England forged ahead, England stayed 
ahead. If the United States does not keep 
the vantage ground gained during this war, 
it will be a new phenomenon in history. 

The nations of the world must buy from 
us. The nations of the world must pour 
their gold into American banks as formerly 
American finance has yearly poured its gold 
in interest charges and ocean freight into 
European channels. 

As President Farrell of the United States 
Steel Corporation says: “It is only since the 
war began that a truly national sentiment 
or a comprehensive foreign trade policy has 
been developed. The war teaches us na- 
tional unity.” 

Already the nations that must send their 
gold to the United States—Sweden, Russia, 
France, Argentina, and others—have bor- 
rowed in amounts running from 25 million 
dollars to more than a hundred million 
dollars, and these sums are increasing all 
the time. Trade is said to follow the flag. 
Say, rather, it follows the borrower to 
the creditor nation. 

In addition comes this other element, a 
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revival of water-borne commerce. When 
you can ship a ton of merchandise by the 
Barge Canal to New York from Buffalo 
for 25 cents, where the charge by rail is 
$1.96; when you can cut Pacific Coast 
rates to the Atlantic by way of Panama as 
4 to 1, and Pacific Coast rates by way of 
Panama to Europe as 7 to 1—one does not 
need to predict a revival of water-carried 
commerce. It is here now, but before the 
United States can capture foreign trade it 
must have ships; and ships without ter- 
minals are like an electric current with- 
out a receiver. 

Foreign trade is the prize. Ships are the 
sea lanes to that prize. But terminals are 
the door out to those sea lanes—the door 
to the prize. 

The revival of water commerce in the 
United States implies an almost revolution- 
ary shift of commercial centres. 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES COASTWARD 


Local centres may oppose this change but 
they can no more prevent it than they could 
have prevented the building up of great 
centres by rail concentration in the last fifty 
years. What made Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis? 
Railroad concentration. The West is 
strewn with wrecks of “boom” cities that 
“might have been,” left high and dry and 
desolate by the railroads passing on the 
other side. So of this new shift. If water 
rates are cheaper than land rates by 7 to 1 
there is going to be a tremendous move- 
ment to waterfront. The movement has 
begun already. If you add up all that 
has been spent on improving terminals in 
preparation for Panama clear around the 
coast from Boston to Seattle, it totals more 
than 100 millions, most of it on the Pacific 
and in the South. These cities see what is 
coming and are preparing. At least half 
the wheat of the Northwest, especially in 
winter when lake traffic is closed, will go 
to Europe by the Gulf and Pacific ports in- 
stead of via the Atlantic ports. All bulk 
freight—lumber, coal, steel, ore, cement, 
and clay—will take to water transportation 
where that is possible. 

Here lies the danger to Atlantic ports. 
Against this competition, with the handi- 
cap of tht worst system of terminals that 
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could have been devised, how are the 
Atlantic ports to retain their supremacy? 
In the West and on the Gulf, port develop- 
ment has been so recent and so consciously 
developed to attract commerce that San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston offer almost perfect terminal con- 
ditions. Shipside and railroad are along- 
side with no useless handling. In the 
East, ports have not been made—like 
Topsy, they have “just happened.” In 
three harbors, the dead handof old property 
deeds dating back to colonial days ties up 
waterfront in private control. In two 
great ports, the railroads own oo per cent. 
of the waterfront; and this is no bill of 
complaint against the railroads. If they 
had not stepped in and bought a patch here 
anda patchthere (the whole Atlantic water- 
front is a piece of patchwork) Atlantic 
harbors might all have been like one fa- 
mous public pier, which cost millions and 
has rotted for lack of ships. The railroads 
had at least to keep their waterfronts in 
shape to attract the big liners from which 
they drew their inbound freight. New 
York owns its waterfront but leases it out 
on long terms with a view rather to raising 
revenue than to developing commerce. 


POLITICS VS. PORT DEVELOPMENT 


Two malign influences have wrecked 
Atlantic port development: politics and 
patchwork. 

No sooner have Boston and New York 
laid out a comprehensive plan of port devel- 
opment than the party in office changes. 
Out goes the planning head and guiding 
hand; and new schemes are begun all over 
again. Says Dock Commissioner Smith of 
New York: “There is danger to the com- 
mercial life of New York unless business 
interests awake. The usefulness of dock 
officials is nullified through the ceaseless 
bickering and delay.” “One of the biggest 
obstacles to the expansion of the port of 
New York is lack of unity,”’ said Professor 
P. B. Kennedy in a lecture on foreign 


trade. “In London you have a harbor 
trust. In Liverpool the same. The ports 
of Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp are 


identified with the National Government.” 
Nor are the railroads able to remedy the 
patchwork policy that brings goods to one 
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terminal for shipment from another ter- 
minal ten miles away. Mr. Theodore 
Shonts testified in Chicago that you could 
not coérdinate the terminals in the United 
States even if you paid more than the capi- 
talization of all its railroads. 


NEW YORK NOT BIG ENOUGH 


Consider what would be necessary to 
remedy conditions in New York: 

There should be piers at least 1,500 feet 
deep on both the east and the west side. 
First objection—there is no room in the 
river for such piers. 

There should be enormous ten- and 
fifteen-acre fire-proof docks, so that one 
would not see the amazing spectacle of 
perishable provisions standing in the open 
in drizzling rain or broiling sun. Objection 
the second—there is not room for such 
docks, nor could the railroads afford to 
buy the room. 

Warehouses for storage should be behind 
the docks, literally at shipside, so that 
miles and miles of trucks would not jam the 
streets, waiting for hours their turn at the 
docks. Objection the third—the wealth of 
Midas could not afford space for such stor- 
age in New York. 

Behind the warehouses should be a belt- 
line railroad to switch freight to two des- 
tinations—that for local use, to local fac- 
tory and store room; that for inbound and 
outbound points, to shipside and railside. 
That is—we will suppose a trainload of 
fruit from Niagara comes in on the New 
York Central. Several cars are for New 
York City; the rest is bound for England 
and Germany. The belt road in common 
use behind the warehouses would switch 
the local cars to local cold storage; the 
foreign shipments, to shipside of English 
and German vessels. Objection the fourth 
—this plan would bring New York’s ter- 
minals on the west side back so far east 
and on the east side so far west that nearly 
two-thirds of the entire width of Manhattan 
Island would thus be taken up. 

When to these plans you add the crown- 
ing complement of any terminals such as 
you see at Hamburg, at Liverpool, at the 
Bush Terminals, Brooklyn—lofts for fac- 
tory and sales purposes backed by rows of 
model tenements for the workers—it is 
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quite plain that adequate plans for termin- 
als in a New York of 8,000,000 people would 
absorb nearly all the business section of 
the city, leaving only a narrow strip one 
block wide down the centre for banking, 
retail, and residence. 

And the story of New York is practically 
the story on a smaller scale of every im- 
portant seaport on the Atlantic. Develop- 
ments have entrenched so higgledy-pig- 
gledy that it would take almost an earth- 
quake to right the mistakes of cities that 
have neglected their waterfront. 

Liverpool, London, Hamburg, all have 
had to dredge channels from the sea from 
27 to 87 miles. ° Practically all the big At- 
lantic ports are on tide water. They have 
not had to build a sea wall like Galveston, 
nor a crescent like Los Angeles. They 
have not had to dredge and dyke like New 
Orleans. They began with every natural 
advantage. Yet they are entering on the 
new era hopelessly handicapped by patch- 
work politics and a century’s neglect. 

As export trade grows, countless factories 
must seek waterfront. With these handi- 
caps, how can Atlantic ports woo them 
down to the seaP Many now located in- 
land ship raw material a thousand miles 
from seafront and ship back the finished 
product a thousand miles from the interior 
to seafront—a useless haul of 2,000 miles. 
If you want examples of this, you will find 
them in the trade in coffee, leather goods, 
tobacco, cotton, motor goods. Goods bear- 
ing the expense of an unnecessary haul go 
into export trade handicapped. Detroit 
has doubled population in ten years because 
she wooed and secured manufactures. The 
same story could be told of dozens of inland 
points. How are Atlantic ports to attain 
the same end? 


THE PLAN OF MR. IRVING T. BUSH 


Mr. Irving T. Bush had a vision of 
the likeliest way when he built his ter- 
minals in Brooklyn. He was born with 
money and had experienced no difficulties 
in life, or probably he never could have en- 
tertained his dream. When he confided 
it to business men, they hooted and told 
him to go and play with his yacht. He was 
also very young when he had the vision, or 
he would hardly have dared to carry it out; 
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for the only encouragement he got was that 
a fool and his money would soon part. 
When he was between twenty-one and 
twenty-six years old—that is about the 
time Hamburg was planning the most per- 
fect port in the world, and just when Man- 
chester and Liverpool were proving that 
terminals create traffic just as surely as 
traffic creates terminals—young Mr. Bush 
saw coming, or thought he saw, exactly 
what is now happening—such enormous 
commercial expansion that sooner or later 
there would have to be drawn a sharp line 
in city development. There would have to 
be the express section and the freight sec- 
tion. In one section would be retail busi- 
ness, banking, residence. On waterfront, 
so that shipside could touch railside, must 
be the wholesale, manufacturing, industrial, 
and shipping section. Behind this indus- 
trial section must be a model city of model 
houses for workers. At one sweep his 
vision brushed away the essential evils 
of congestion—trucking delay, sweatshop 
housing, excessive handling charges, ex- 
cessive cost of living in big centres, dangers 
in traffic. At one sweep he was going to 
abolish the evils that had beset civic growth 
from the beginnings of commerce. You 
will admit it was a pretty big dream for a 
youth not yet twenty-five. 


“THE MOST PERFECT TERMINALS EXISTING” 


Part of Mr. Bush’s inheritance had been 
some sand lots on South Brooklyn water- 
front, then used as a dumping ground for 
tomato cans. He planned to build on 
those lots the model terminals of the world; 
and it may be set down here that the Bur- 
eau of Corporations in Washington has 
pronounced them the most perfect termin- 
als existing. But they did not grow without 
sweat and blood and gray hairs and knocks. 

First he built his piers, slips, docks, and 
warehouses—some of the docks as large as 
fifteen acres. Where the city was paying 
46 cents a cubic yard for dredging Mr. 
Bush was paying 22 cents; so that if he was 
willing to capitalize his own idea with his 
own money he was not throwing money 
into the sea. But now that he had his 
dock ready that first “impossible” emerged 
and threatened to suck down his plans. 
Mr. Bush found himself with a magnificent 


pier which no one would use. He was in 
the same position as Boston; only Boston 
let her magnificent pier rot for lack of ships 
and the public paid. Mr. Bush could not 
afford to let his piers rot: he had staked his 
all on them.. But not a railroad nor a 
steamship would come to his terminals. 


BUYING HAY TO FORCE SHIPMENTS 


When he interviewed managers they 
smiled and refused. He met that refusal 
by hiring a young man at $15 a week to go 
to Michigan to buy hay, hay in odd lots 
and job lots and car lots and train lots. 
Hay was cheap in Michigan and dear in 
New York. Mr. Bush stood to make 
money on that hay, but it was not for the 
sake of the hay. Wires kept pouring in to 
New York railroads asking if they could 
route hay to the Bush terminals. The rail- 
roads kept wiring back, “Never heard of 
them’’; and the wires from the West made 
answer that shipment could not be obtained 
unless routed ‘Bush Terminals’. Finally, 
one railroad wired “go ahead”; and the 
other roads followed suit. Fifty railroads 
to-day connect with the Bush Terminals. 
Freight comes to them from every corner 
of the continent. 

In the same way, the objection of the 
steamships was overcome. A ship was 
chartered by Mr. Bush for banana trade. 
When the railroads came, the ships had 
to come. To-day, there are at the Bush 
Terminals 130 warehouses, 25 miles of 
switching tracks, 2,000 cars, 229 manu- 
facturers and industrial concerns, and two 
dozen steamship lines; and at times may be 
seen as many as thirty-two steamers in 
port. The docks support 2,000 laborers, 
The industrial concerns that rent space in 
the lofts employ 10,000 people; and the 
vision of the young man who was once ig- 
nored by the railroads and steamship lines 
supports a model city of 50,000 people with 
its own nurses, its own library, its own res- 
taurant for employees at cost price, its own 
doctors, its own model tenements. More 
than a million dollars have been spent on 
fire protection, and in fifteen years the total 
fire damage has been less than $49. But the 
most important characteristic is undoubt- 
edly the industrial lofts. Thirty of these 
have been planned and nearly half are 
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already built and every building has been 
rented before it was completed. These are 
magnificent structures of concrete and steel, 
with windowed walls from wainscoting to 
ceiling. Ventilation, light, fire protection 
are perfect. Sweat shopping and conges- 
tion are impossible here. 


HOW THE BUSH SYSTEM WORKS 


And now for the system. A ship comes 
in with, say, cotton and cocoanuts and 
mahogany. A train at shipside takes the 
cargo. The mahogany is loaded on a car 
to be shunted to the railroad system which 
will carry it to some furniture factory in- 
land. This is a type of what is known as 
“through freight.” The cotton and co- 
coanuts are loaded on separate cars and 
shunted to factories in the loft buildings, 
where the elevators are built to receive car- 
load lots. Instead of six handlings are two. 
There is no delay. There is no trucking. 
There is no multiple movement. Day or 
night when the freight comes in, it goes at 
once to its destination. 

Let us follow the cocoanut. In the fac- 
tory of the industrial building it is cut, 
steamed, opened, pared, shredded, dried, 
packed, boxed, and by the same switch 
system shipped to its ultimate destination. 
Follow the cotton. It, too, is unloaded on 
an elevator of the loft building and de- 
posited on the floor of its factory. There 
it is picked, cleaned, and packed into mat- 
tresses which are reshipped by the same 
system. 

How can the Bush system be carried out 
in the Atlantic ports? Simply by follow- 
ing the idea of segregating freight and ex- 
press shipments, wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments, factory and saleshop. At- 
lantic ports must work out some such sys- 
tem or see their supremacy threatened by 
the revival of water-borne traffic, which can 
as easily go toforeign markets by the Missis- 
sippi or Gulf ports as by the Atlantic ports. 
While the war lasts, the United States may 
hold ascendancy in foreign trade without 
effort. After the war, to retain foreign 


markets the United States must devise as 
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cheap and expeditious terminals as those 
of Germany and England. It may have to 
do even more. Germany and England to 
gain foreign markets have financed ter- 
minals in those foreign markets. The 
United States may have to finance securi- 
ties to build foreign terminals. 

New York is to-day attempting to follow 
the Bush system on adjacent waterfront lots. 
Boston, too, had plans for $25,000,000 of 
improvements and condemnation proceed- 
ings that would permit the removal of the 
dead hand; but a shift of the party in power 
brought these plans to naught. In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia much of the water- 
front is owned by the railroads, though 
Baltimore has plans for an industrial centre 
on vacant lands to be improved. Similar 
conditions rule Norfolk, Va. The objec- 
tion to railroad ownership is stated by the 
Bureau of Corporations: “ Railroads refuse 
piers for freight not going over their line 
and so discourage independent ships and 
tramps and deter the growth of the ports.” 


THE SOUTH AND THE WEST AWAKE 


It is when you come to the South and 
Pacific Coast that you find publicly owned 
belt line railroads and waterfront adminis- 
tered for the growth of the ports, not for 
revenue. Though New Orleans is a hun- 
dred miles from tide water, it has one of 
the finest belt line systems in America, and 
fireproof steel sheds and warehouses. From 
this belt line are forty industrial sidings. 
Wharves are open to all comers. Galves- 
ton is administered in the interests of port 
expansion and ranks next to New York in 
volume of commerce. The cities of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, all have spent money with- 
out stint preparing for Panama’s water- 
borne commerce. All have piers open to all 
comers. All have or are building new belt 
lines. Three were planning great indus- 
trial centres when the war broke out and 
called a halt. But the very activity of 
these ports threatens the supremacy of the 
ports on the Atlantic Coast unless the 
waterfront wakes up. 





A STATEMENT FROM HIS_— EXCEL- 
LENCY, YUAN SHIH-KAI 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


OR thousands of years China 
was subjected to the absolute 
form of government. The 
conversion into a republic was 
sudden, hence everything con- 

nected with the new form of government is 
naturally rough-hewn. To attain repub- 
lican ideals from this crude beginning will 
not be a matter of days, especially as China 
is a large country with a teeming popula- 
tion, rendering the task more difficult. 

Although during the Revolution of 1911 
there were bloodshed and turmoil, yet for- 
tunately peace and order have been re- 
stored in the last three years and the people 
have settled down to resume their occupa- 
tions. The present is, therefore, the right 
moment for China to devote her efforts to 
the internal development. It is my belief 
that in carrying out plans and policies of 
reorganization China should aim at steady 
progress rather than seek immediate, tran- 
sient results, for steady progress enables 
us not only to avoid instability inherent 
in radicalism, but also to insure permanent 
improvement from day to day. Mush- 
rooms grow quick but soon wither and 
perish; pines grow slowly but they can 
always stand the test of time. 

‘With this guiding principle in my mind 
I propose to carry out my policies. 

First, I will endeavor to strengthen the 
foundations of the Republic and establish 
an effective government, so that the Cen- 
tral and Provincial governments will act 
in unison and thus be able to develop 
China into a well organized State. 

Secondly, I propose to encourage public 
education, so that the people may learn to 
know their responsibilities as citizens, re- 
spect the laws, value their liberty, and ex- 
ercise their rights. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Thirdly, | propose to develop our internal 
trade and industries, so that every person 
may have a proper means of livelihood. 
An old adage tells us that a man must have 
plenty of food and clothing before he can 
cherish the sense of honor and shame. To 
improve the economic life of the people is 
an important phase of my policy. Further- 
more, China is rich in natural resources, 
the development of which will enrich the 
nation and its citizens. 

Although our financial prospects grow 
brighter day by day and although the 
revenue is sufficient to cover our ad- 
ministrative expenses and pay our debts, 
yet there is not enough margin to be ap- 
plied to industrial enterprises. My opinion 
is that in order to accomplish this object 
we have to obtain the assistance of foreign 
capital for the time being. This means 
not only that the investors will get their 
profitable returns on their capital but 
China will also reap the benefit of produc- 
tive investments. This is, therefore, a 
course which will serve the interests of both 
parties. 

As regards the Chinese as a people they 
are known to be peace-loving and noted for 
their honesty, their sense of justice, and 
their respect for righteousness. They re- 
spect the rights of others in the hope that 
other people will reciprocate in the same 
manner. 

These qualities and these character- 
istics happily coincide with those of the 
Americans. Since the two peoples are 
now under the same form of government 
and are inspired by the same ideals, the 
friendly relations which have hitherto ex- 
isted between the two countries without 
interruption are therefore bound to grow 
firmer and more intimate. 





THE WILD EAST OF EUROPE 


THE GREAT MILITARY POWER OF THE BALKAN STATES—HOW THEY MIGHT DE- 


TERMINE THE ISSUE OF THE GREAT 


WAR IN FAVOR OF THE ENTENTE— 


WHAT THESE STATES HAVE DEMANDED AS THE PRICE OF THEIR SUPPORT 
OF THE ALLIES—BULGARIA THE KEY TO THE SITUATION 


BY 
BURTON J. 


HE present European war pre- 
sents one especially remarkable 
situation: the fact that the 
peoples who have the largest 
national interest in its out- 

come have all, with one exception, suc- 
ceeded so long in keeping out of it. His- 
torians may discover plenty of more or 
less remote explanations for this universal 
conflict; the fact remains, however, that 
the Balkan states furnished the precip- 
itating cause. When the Turkish revolu- 
tionaries, in 1909, deposed Abdul Hamid, 
seized the Government, and announced an 
elaborate programme of Turkish nation- 
alism—the reclamation of the lost Turkish 
provinces and their consolidation into a 
powerful, modern, even “constitutional” 
empire—they started going the forces that 
led to universal war. Austria, seeing in 
this action the possible loss of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, hastily seized it; Bulgaria, 
fearing that the new Turkish regime would 
transform its paper suzerainty into actual 
control, declared its independence; Italy, 
afraid that Tripoli might become part of 
this rejuvenated Turkey, laid violent hands 
on this, its destined share of the booty; 
Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece, 
apprehensive that their appointed inheri- 
tance in Macedonia and Albania might be 
reformed into real Turkish provinces, 
joined their distracted counsels long enough 
to conquer them from the Sultan. Not the 
death of Francis Joseph, as we had so long 
been led to expect, started the European 
war—the old gentleman is still alive—but 
the threatened re-birth of the Ottoman 
Power. Each nation engaged declares that 
it is fighting for national existence. Only 
in a sense is that true. However the war 
may end, there is little question that the 
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nations now known as England, France, - 
Germany, and Russia will continue to be 
going concerns. It is not improbable, 
however, that the Balkan nations, espe- 
cially Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria might actually disappear. These 
nations are all new; the first three gained 
complete independence in 1878, the last 
in 1908; for hundreds of years preceding 
they had remained under bondage. Europe 
has demonstrated that it can worry along 
very well without them; to a large extent 
they are artificial entities, created by the 
Powers merely to block each other’s am- 
bitions. For a generation all have lived 
constantly in the fear that, like the Irish- 
man, they might wake up some morning 
and find that they no longer existed. 
Servia and Montenegro were the only 
ones of these Balkan states that entered 
the European conflict at the beginning. The 
others were more or less passive onlookers 
at a struggle which affects them more 
vitally than anybody else. From the be- 
ginning, however, both the Entente and the 
Alliance struggled for their assistance. The 
greatest diplomatic problem of both sides 
has been to make allies of the Balkan states. 
England, and her associates, have aimed 
directly at placing the Balkan armies in 
the field on their side. This would mean 
an enormous access to their military 
strength, for, taken as a whole, these once- 
despised communities comprise one of the 
great military powers in Europe. They 
can place in the field, practically at a mo- 
ment’s notice, 1,300,000 men. The Balkan 
wars disclosed that these soldiers have no 
superiors as terrific fighters. They are 
thoroughly trained and equipped, able to 
endure the most terrible privations—the 
Servian warriors, in the successful on- 
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slaught on Austria last winter, fought 
barefooted in the snow and went uncom- 
plainingly through the severest surgical 
operations without anesthetics—and can 
live on a commissariat under which modern 
Europeans would starve. The Rouman- 
ian army, 500,000 strong, is one of the 
finest in Europe; the military critics say 
that, had it not been for its assistance 
in 1878, the Russians would not have de- 
feated Turkey. The Bulgarian army 
recently destroyed the military power of 
Turkey in a furious three-weeks’ campaign; 
weakened as Bulgaria is, she could prob- 
ably put 350,000 men in the field. Greece, 
to the amazement of a world that had wit- 
nessed its absurd collapse in 1897, displayed 
great fighting power and heroism in 1913. 
It has an army of 250,000 men. 

Strategists early in the war figured out 
what would happen should these Powers 
suddenly turn against the Teutonic Alli- 
ance. Roumania would push through the 
Carpathians into southeastern Hungary. 
Bulgaria, advancing on Constantinople, 
would greatly help in the solution of that 
problem; it could have taken the city in 
1913 had the usual complications not pre- 
vented. Greece, by adding its strength to 
Servia, would make possible another ad- 
vance into Austria. A glance at the map 
shows the precarious position in which 
Austria would then find itself. The Rus- 
sians would assail it on the north, the 
Roumanians on the east, the Servians and 
Greeks on the south, and the Italians on 
the west. In all probability the Russians 
could leave these new allies to settle with 
Austria, and, with a reformed and re- 
equipped army, devote all its attention to 
the Germans. With Constantinople in 
the hands of the Allies; with Austria re- 
duced to helplessness by Servia, Greece, 
Roumania, and Italy; with England con- 
trolling the sea and _ stifling Germany 
economically; assailed on the east by the 
enormous Russian levies and on the west 
by the English, French, and Belgians, it 
seems inconceivable that Germany, power- 
ful as it is, could much longer endure the 
struggle. 

Clearly, therefore, the Balkan states 
hold one key to the present military puzzle; 
no wonder that the Entente and the Al- 
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liance have both strained every nerve to 
win their favor. 

If these states take the field with the 
Entente or remain neutral, which is prob- 
ably the most Germany can hope for, what 
are the reasons that guide their choice? 


THE FRENCHMEN OF THE EAST 


The problem presents two aspects: the 
sentimental and the practical. Senti- 
mentally, the Balkan states should favor 
the Allies. Let us take each one individ- 
ually. Here is Roumania, a Balkan state 
whose chief distinction, according to its 
own claims, is that it is not Balkan at all. 
It constantly repudiates the suggestion 
that it has any connection, except geograph- 
ical, with the turbulent territories to the 
south. Formed largely from the Roman 
province of Dacia, its present people claim 
to be the descendants of ancient Roman 
legionaries. Its very name, “Romania,” 
signifies the Roman country. It. still 
speaks a language which is basically Latin. 
Ethnologists take rather lightly these pre- 
tensions; the fact remains, however, that 
the Roumanians regard themselves as a 
Latin people, as the Frenchmen of the 
East. Their historic friendship for France 
is as strong as it ever was. Bucharest, in 
its outlook and manners, aspires to be a 
miniature Paris. To France the upper 
classes look for education and leadership— 
Paris, with these same classes, is practically 
a second home. On the other hand Austria 
is the traditional enemy. Like the other 
Balkan states, Roumania has enrolled only 
a part of its people under its own flag. In 
Transylvania, the easternmost province of 
Hungary, are 4,000,000 Roumanians “un- 
redeemed.”’ The Dual Monarchy treats 
these people in the traditional Hapsburg 
way. There is the usual attempt to trans- 
form an alien people into Hungarians, 
and the propaganda takes the usual form 
of suppressing free speech, prohibiting the 
teaching and use of the Roumanian lan- 
guage, and denying the people all kinds of 
political and industrial opportunities. Rou- 
manian “national aspirations” mean the 
incorporation of these suffering brethren 
into the Roumanian kingdom. Against 
Roumanian love for France and Italy, and 
its hatred of Austria, can be set only the 





























fact that its king is a Hohenzollern, and the 
fact that Russia is unpopular. Although 
Roumania fought hard with Russia in the 
Russian- Turkish Warand really decided the 
contest in Russia’s favor, Roumania gained 
little; indeed, Russia callously took its pro- 
vince of Bessarabia in the final settling up. 
This grievance, however, has not weighed 
the balance against the Allies; a thousand 
indications show that the sympathy of the 
people is strong with England and France. 


BULGARIA’S “HERITAGE OF HATE” 


Bulgaria’s position is less definite. It 
resembles Germany somewhat, in that it 
has reasons to hate almost every other na- 
tion. Traditionally Russia, which won 
partial independence for it in 1878, is 
its friend. Without Russia, indeed, there 
would have been no Bulgaria at all. But 
Bulgaria’s act in proclaiming its independ- 
ence in 1908, and apparently joining Aus- 
tria in defying the Treaty of Berlin, rather 
dampened this historic friendship. Russia 
also, Bulgaria believes, betrayed it in 1913, 
and permitted the other Balkan states to 
reap most of the fruits of the Balkan wars. 
Austria, although there was a brief rap- 
prochement in 1908, is now numbered 
among Bulgaria’s foes. Austria, according 
to general belief, really inspired Bulgaria to 
make its sudden attack upon the Balkan 
allies, promising military assistance if re- 
quired; the Austrian failure to fulfil this 
engagement left the devoted country a 
helpless prey to a ring of enemies. Sim- 
ilarly, Bulgaria hates both England and 
France for their failure to come diplomat- 
ically to its rescue in 1913. Turkey, of 
course, is the particular foe; and Germany, 
as Turkey’s ally, and the nation which 
spent many years building up a Turkish 
army, naturally arouses little affection. 
Bulgaria hates its Balkan neighbors even 
more than the great Powers—Roumania 
as the country that attacked it in its afflic- 
tions and appropriated part of one of its 
provinces, Greece and Servia as the na- 
tions which seized Macedonia, the great 
Bulgarian land to the west. No, Bulgaria 
hates and despises all its neighbors in 
Europe and the Balkans; its entrance into 
the war is predicated upon self-interest, 
not any sentimental enthusiasm. 
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Servia and Montenegro, being already 
in the war, need not be considered. Greece, 
like Roumania, has traditional European 
friends. And, like Roumania’s, they are 
France, England, and Russia. These three 
Powers made Greece a free nation. Lord 
Byron’s name still arouses the enthusiasm 
of the sentimental Greeks. It has not yet 
forgotten that the fleets of England, France, 
and Russia destroyed Turkish sea power 
at the battle of Navarino in 1827 and so gave 
Greece its independence. Gladstone’s act 
in giving Greece the lonian Islands still 
stands as an evidence of British disinter- 
estedness and magnanimity. In the days 
of its struggle France was the foremost 
champion of Philhellenism. In more re- 
cent years Greece has the same reasons 
for liking these three great Powers that Bul- 
garia has for distrusting them; that is, the 
liberal treatment it received at the treaty 
of Bucharest. King Constantine, however, 
is the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, a fact that 
seems to have had considerable influence 
in keeping Greece out of the struggle so 
far; but outside of the royal palace, 
there is no liking for the Hohenzollerns. 
For Austria, the nation which, as presiding 
genius of the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
ignored all Greek appeals and turned it 
over to the mercies of Turkey and which 
has steadily blocked all Greek aspirations 
ever since, the Hellenic kingdom nourishes 
an abiding, almost oriental dislike. 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN EMPIRE IN ASIA 


On sentimental grounds, therefore, there 
can be little question in which direction 
Balkan sympathies incline. Roumania, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece desire the 
success of the Entente. But sentiment, 
though it is an important force, does not 
determine weighty issues of this kind, es- 
pecially in the Balkans. The pressing ques- 
tion is, what are the interests involved? 
Will an English or a German triumph mean 
most for these little states? Will they 
gain or lose by taking up arms in 
favor of either one of the fighting forces? 
To any one who has kept close eyes on 
Balkan affairs in the last ten years, this 
question apparently answers itself. The 
great national schemes of Austria and 
Germany apparently imply the destruction 
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of certain Balkan nationalities. Foiled in its 
several attempts to build-up large German 
empires in Africa, in the Far East, and in 
South America, Germany has discovered 
only one possible outlet—in the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. A glance at the map, as 
it existed in 1912, prior to the Balkan wars, 
will enable one to visualize this ambition. 
The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
formed the first step. The proposed addi- 
tion of Servia would have given Pan- 
Germanism a well-established hold upon 
the Balkans. Macedonia and Albania 
would next have fallen to the ambitious 
Austro-Germans. This would have car- 
ried the new eastern empire to the A:gean 
Sea and given it the coveted harbor of 
Salonica. Germany and Austria, as a re- 
sult of the diplomatic genius of Marschall 
von Bieberstein, had already made Turkey 
almost a dependent state. It had secured 
concession for a railroad from Constanti- 
nople to Bagdad, a large section of which 
is already built. With the completion of 
this railroad, express trains from Berlin 
to the Persian Gulf would have been a prac- 
tical every-day matter. Germans, follow- 
ing this line, would settle in the Balkans, 
in Asia Minor, and make Mesopotamia 
bloom as fruitfully as in Biblical times. 

Economically the scheme is entirely feas- 
ible; politically it meant the extinction of 
certain Balkan states—Servia and Monte- 
negro, the crippling and very likely the 
ultimate extinction of Greece and the end 
of all Bulgaria’s plans for expansion in the 
Balkans. The conflict of this ambition 
with the aspirations of Servia and other 
Balkan states precipitated this European 
war. Asa result of the Balkan War, Ser- 
via increased its territory nearly onehalf,and 
Greece seized the port of Salonica, coveted 
by Austria; both states, puffed up by mil- 
itary success, and determined on still 
further expansion, seemed destined to be- 
come Powers strong enough effectually to 
block the Pan-Germanistic plan. The 
Central Empires had either to abandon 
their grandiose scheme or obtain ascend- 
ancy in the Balkans; hence Austria’s plan 
to overrun Servia, and hence all that has 
followed since. The triumph of the Dual 
Alliance necessarily means the fruition of 
this plan. Servia and Montenegro will 








disappear; Greece will lose all that it won 
in the Balkan wars; Bulgaria, if not im- 
mediately crippled, will find itself sur- 
rounded by German and Austrian bay- 
onets. Certainly Turkey, as payment for 
its activity, will receive practically all of 
Thrace which represents Bulgaria’s win- 
nings in the Balkan wars, and a consider- 
able assortment of the /A®gean Islands 
which Greece now claims as its own. Dis- 
missing all these considerations German- 
Austrian success means the triumph and 
part-rehabilitation of Turkey, the nation 
which has massacred and otherwise mal- 
treated the Balkan peoples for 400 years. 
From the standpoint of self-interest, there- 
fore, there is little ground for discussing 
where the Balkan interest lies. German 
success is success for the imperial idea, 
which necessarily wars upon smaller na- 
tionalities. The success of the Entente 
means national preservation, the end of 
Turkey, not only in Europe, but to a large 
extent in Asia, and a chance for the Balkan 
states to make the most of their opportun- 
ities. True, such a triumph means that 
Russia will get Constantinople. All Bal- 
kan states in turn, especially Greece and 
Bulgaria, have had foolish moments in 
which they dreamed of Constantinople as 
their capital. Byzantinism—a_ renewal 
of the old Greek Empire, with its Greek 
Caesars at Constantinople—has long been 
a political watchword. Practical Greek 
statesmen of to-day, however, particularly 
the greatest of them all, M. Venezelos, 
dismiss this ambition as purely romantic. 
So far as Constantinople is concerned, 
they realize that there are two alterna- 
tives: either it will be Turkish or Russian, 
and the latter alternative seems the least 
objectionable. 

All this reasoning seems plain and con- 
vincing; the Balkans, sentimentally and 
from the standpoint of interest, will clearly 
profit from the defeat of the Dual Alliance. 
Thus they apparently have had excellent 
reasons for joining battle on the side of the 
Allies. At this point, however, things 
are not so plain sailing. All kinds of in- 
fluences have been at work; public senti- 
ment all over the Balkans, excepting in 
Bulgaria, championed the Entente; but 
this was not all that was necessary to swing 
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their great military strength in that direc- 
tion. Territorial readjustments were nec- 
essary and “compensations” must be pro- 
vided in several directions. The most 
serious problem facing the Entente has 
been simply this: what inducements can be 
made to these little states to persuade them 
to place their great military strength at the 
disposal of the AlliesP The Balkans cer- 
tainly ought to enter the war, for their 
own good and the good of Europe; how can 
they be prevailed upon to do it? 


THE TREATY OF BUCHAREST 
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“ Persuasions, inducements,” in this 
connection mean only one thing; that is 
additional territory, what, in modern dip- 
lomatic parlance, is called “the realization 
of national aspirations.” One thing could 
be taken for granted, and that was that the 
Balkan states would not enter the war so 
long as victory meant the preservation of 
the status quo. The Balkans, under the 
status quo, represent the work of the 
Treaty of Bucharest—the treaty that 
brought Balkan wars to a close in 1913. 
Unless that treaty were revised and the 
territories distributed on some other basis, 
there was little chance that the Balkan 
states would fight on either side. And 
the key to the situation was Bulgaria. Ac- 
cording to Bulgaria, all Europe “betrayed” 
it when that treaty was made. It had 
done the largest part of the fighting, and 
had suffered most; but its former allies, 
Servia and Greece, had captured almost 
all the spoils of war, and Roumania had 
taken advantage of its weakness to rip 
away part of a cherished province. It is 
not necessary to analyze this situation in 
any detail or attempt to apportion the 
blame; the one fact is that Bulgaria would 
do nothing for the Allies unless the Allies 
did something to undo what Bulgaria looked 
upon as a monstrous wrong; the other 
fact is that Greece and Roumania would 
hardly enter the war unless Bulgaria 
joined forces with them. Should Greece 
and Roumania join the Allies it was safe 
to assume that Germany, by promising 
Bulgaria parts at least of what these na- 
tions “stole” from it and all, and more 
than all, of what Roumania lifted, could 
induce Bulgaria to join the Alliance. 
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What possible disposition of territory, 
therefore, could be made that would placate, 
if not satisfy, the “national aspirations”’ 
of the Balkan states? Fortunately these 
nations had placed themselves upon record 
on these various questions. M. Venezelos, 
the Cretan statesman who organized the 
Balkan Alliance of 1912, stated precisely 
at that time the territorial claims of Greece. 
First of all, he believed, his country should 
dismiss the wildest dreams of Pan-Hellenism 
and recognize practical and _ historical 
realities. This meant concretely that any 
idea of reéstablishing the ancient Greek 
Empire at Constantinople must be aban- 
doned. This, in the practical mind of M. 
Venezelos, was the silliest of ambitions; 
the man was generally condemned as a 
traitor for saying so, but, ultimately, his 
persuasive eloquence and magnetism car- 
ried the point. Moreover, Greece must 
abandon all pretensions to any considerable 
part of Macedonia. Possibly she might 
obtain a small slice of the southern extrem- 
ity, might even obtain Salonica, but all 
the rest belonged by right to Bulgaria and 
Servia. This did not mean, however, that 
Greece must not expand. But its expan- 
sion should be natural and not artificial, 
and should comprehend lands that were 
incontestably Greek. Greece, primarily, 
was not an agricultural or an industrial 
community; it was commercial and mari- 
time. In the course of several thousand 
years, Greeks had sailed to many adjacent 
territories and established Greek trading 
stations and colonies which had remained 
undoubtedly Greek up to the present hour. 
First of all was the large island of Crete, 
whose ambition for annexation to Greece 
had disturbed Balkan politics for years. 
Then there were the islands of the A:gean, 
as completely Greek now as in the days of 
Pericles. More important still were large 
communities in Asia Minor. Take the 
map, begin at Scutari, on the Marmora, 
opposite Constantinople, and trace a line 
along the whole coast of the A:gean as far 
as Adalia. Nearly all this littoral, and a 
large part of the inland territory, was 
Greek in people, language, and national 
feeling. Here, then, in the A:gean islands, 
Crete, a small piece of southern Mace- 
donia and Epirus, and the Asiatic coast line, 
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THE BALKANS BEFORE IQI2 


A seething mass of discontented peoples living 
under the unnatural arrangement of boundaries that 
were forced upon them by the “‘ Concert of Powers ” 
at the Treaty of Berlin. This discontent was kept 
before the eyes of Europe by the chronic ‘“‘ Macedon- 
jan Question ”’ which arose from Turkish oppression 
of Bulgarians, Greeks, and Servians in the region 
centering at Ochrida. In 1908, it was intensified by 
Austria’s seizure of the Servian possessions of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which was a step in the plan of 
Austria and Germany to acquire a free path to and 
through Asia Minor by way of Salonica 


M. Venezelos found the true “Grecia Irre- 
denta” [“unredeemed” Greek territory]. 
If Greece obtained these desired ter- 
ritories, or any considerable part of them, 
it would annex only Greeks—people enthu- 
siastically desirous of becoming a part of 
the new Greek kingdom. Greece entered 
the Balkan Alliance with this understand- 
ing. Had she limited her ambitions to 
these extensions, the situation would be 
much simpler than it is now. The treaty 
of Bucharest unfortunately gave it not 
only Crete, the /A&@gean Islands, and 
Epirus, but a large part of Macedonia 
which it had not originally claimed. As a 
result of the Balkan disagreement, this 
distracted region became merely a grab 
bag, and these were the things Greece 
succeeded in capturing. This scramble 





THE BALKANS OF THE SECRET TREATY 


Which was concluded by Servia and Bulgaria 
when the Balkan Confederation attacked Turkey in 
1912. By this treaty these countries agreed to 
divide most of Macedonia between them. Servia 
recognized the preponderance of Bulgaria’s interest 
in this territory. It is believed that there was an 
understanding by which Bulgaria agreed to support 
Servia’s ambitions to gain access to the Adriatic Sea 
south of Montenegro. The action of Austria in com- 
pelling Servia to evacuate Durazzo, on the Adriatic 
coast of Albania, led Servia to demand that Bulgaria 
make compensatory concessions of Macedonian terri- 
tory. Bulgaria refused, and the second Balkan War, 
of Greece and Servia against Bulgaria, was the result 


gave Greece no territory on the Asiatic 
mainland, however. Turkey was strong 
enough not only to hold these possessions 
but to get back a considerable part of 
Thrace, including Adrianople. The im- 
portant point is that the Venezelos pro- 
gramme of 1912 clearly indicated the basis 
upon which Greece could join another 
Balkan Alliance in 1915: let it give up the 
larger part of its Macedonian acquisitions, 
retaining perhaps Salonica, which is a 
Jewish-Greek city, and receive compensa- 
tory territories in Asia, as it had originally 
planned. The iniquity of the Treaty of 
Bucharest, so faras Bulgaria was concerned, 
was that it gave Greece not only Salonica, 
but the only other useful port on the northern 
Egean shore—that of Kavala. If Greece 
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THE BALKANS AFTER IQI3 


The second Balkan War ended in the defeat of 
Bulgaria. At the Treaty of Bucharest the Powers 
arranged the boundaries of the Balkan states as they 
were when the Great War began. Roumania was 
allowed to keep that part of the Dobrudja which it 
occupied while Bulgaria was fighting Greece and 
Servia. Greece also received Salonica and Kavala, 
the only good ports on the former Turkish coast of 
the A2gean Sea, which Bulgaria had coveted. Bul- 
garia was also deprived of most of the Macedonian 
territory that it wished to acquire. Servia was again 
denied access to the Adriatic by the erection of 
Albania into a principality under William of Wied. 
Turkey regained Adrianople. The net result of the 
Treaty of Bucharest was to make Bulgaria hostile to 
all its neighbors and to all the Powers, and to leave 
Servia dissatisfied with its lack of an outlet to the sea 


should turn this over to Bulgaria, thereby 
giving its rival an outlet to the A2gean, Bul- 
garia would probably be reconciled to a 
Greek Salonica. 

So far for Greece. Fortunately, Servia 
and Bulgaria have also officially published 
a territorial programme. The Servian- 
Bulgarian Treaty of 1912 contains a “secret 
clause,” containing an arrangement for 
carving up Macedonia. Only a careful 
reference to the map makes clear this some- 
what complicated arrangement. It pro- 
vided for three classes of territory—one 
of which was to be indisputably Bulgarian, 
another indisputably Servian, while the 





third area, the real bone of contention, was 
to be disposed of according to a stipulated 
programme. The secret-treaty makers as- 
signed all territory east of the Struma 
River unconditionally to Bulgaria. Be- 
tween Servia and Montenegro was a strip, 
averaging about fifty miles in width, 
known as the Sanjak of Novibazar—a 
sanjak, in the Turkish administrative 
system, being a subdivision of a vilayet, or 
province. This territory was to be as- 
signed unconditionally to Servia. This 
left a large area, bound on the north by the 
Shar Dagh, roughly on the east by the 
Struma, on the west by Albania, and on the 
south roughly by the AEgean Sea. This is 
Macedonia proper, the small area which, 
as the headquarters of brigands, massacres, 
conflicting nationalities, and religious and 
national aspirations, has threatened the 
peace of Europe for a generation. All 
Balkan communities have quarreled as to 
whether the Macedonians are Bulgarian, 
Servian, or even Greek; it is scarcely neces- 
sary to discuss this question at the present 
time. The point is that the Balkan Alliance, 
in its original terms, left the disposition of 
this land exclusively to Servia and Bulgaria. 

The secret Servian-Bulgarian Treaty 
expressed a pious wish that Macedonia 
might be created an autonomous prov- 
ince. Clearly this was nothing but a 
pious wish, inasmuch as the treaty pro- 
ceeded to apportion this territory in case 
the autonomous state became impossible. 
It drew a triangular line from Kustendje 
southwesterly to the Ochrida. Territory 
north and west of this line, including the 
important city of Uskub, was to be Servian; 
territory south and east, including Mon- 
astir and Ochrida, was to be Bulgarian. The 
treaty provided that this proposed divi- 
sion should be submitted to the Czar of 
Russia; if he approved, then it was to stand; 
if he disapproved, then the two contracting 
parties agreed to accept such division as he 
defined. This decision gave the lion’s 
share to Bulgaria, practically making it the 
all-powerful Balkan state. Clearly it 
showed remarkable self-sacrifice on Ser- 
via’s part, especially as it seemed clear 
that it would have to divide the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, the only territory it re- 
ceived unconditionally, with its ally, Mon- 
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BALKAN BOUNDARIES AS THEY WOULD BE IF “NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS” WERE REALIZED 


Servia would regain its lost provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, acquire its Slavic relations in Croatia H 
and Slavonia, and gain an outlet to the sea in Dalmatia. Roumania would ‘“‘ redeem’’ its 4,000,000 4 
inhabitants of Transylvania from Hungarian oppression and possibly its old province of Bessarabia from { 
Russia. Bulgaria would acquire the larger part of Macedonia, containing many thousand Bulgarians, gain 
a good port on the A2gean Sea at Kavala, and regain lost territory in the Dobrudja. Greece would incor- 
porate in its boundaries the Greek inhabitants of the A2gean islands and of a considerable part of the coast of i 
Asia Minor. Constantinople would be “‘neutralized”’ and free passage through the Dardanelles would be guar- { 
anteed to the ships of all nations. Some such arrangement as this is probably the solution of the Quadruple FS 
Entente’s problem of bringing the Balkan states into the war against Germany, Austria, and Turkey 





tenegro. But, according to representa- military plan succeeded beautifully; Mon- 
tions afterward made, there were certain tenegro seized Scutari, Servia captured i 
understandings not put down in written Durazzo, with the indispensable slices of 
form. The treaty said nothing about Albania. But now Austria interfered, and 
Albania. It was understood, however, unceremoniously demanded that Monte- 
that Montenegro and Servia were to in- negro and Servia give up these ports and 
vade this country, seize the splendid har- withdraw their troops. The little Bal- 
bors of Scutari and Durazzo, and thus gain kan Powers had to obey. But this meant 
the indispensable outlets to the Mediter- the loss of the very thing for which Servia 
ranean. The possession of these western had mainly gone to war. The one thing 
territories would reconcile Montenegro — without which it cannot continue to exist as 
and Servia to Bulgaria’s great acquisitions a nation is a Mediterranean seaport. She 
in Mace@@nia and would reéstablish some- now declared that Bulgaria must give it 
thing liké‘a balance of power. Infact this “compensation” elsewhere; that thefamous 
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secret treaty must be re- 
vised. Bulgaria perhaps 
technically was in the 
right, as the treaty made 
no reference to Bulgaria. 
Morally, however, it 
would seem that Bul- 
garia ought to have made 
things easier for Ser- 
via. This dispute precip- 
itated the second Balkan 
War, and Bulgaria, when 
negotiations were pend- 
ing, suddenly attacked 
both its allies. Bulgaria 
paid dearly for its treach- 
ery. It had not only to 
fight Servia and Greece, 
but Roumania, who took 
advantage of its weak- 
ness to grab the Dobrud- 
ja, and Turkey, who pro- 
ceeded to regain Adrian- 
ople. The net result was 
that Servia and Greece 
soon had Bulgaria at their 
mercy, and they prompt- 
ly divided the disputed 














MR. TAKE JONESCO 


The most distinguished statesman of 
Roumania, who has led the movement 
for intervention in the European War on 
the side of the Allies 
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territories among them- 
selves, leaving Bulgaria 
out in the cold. The ques- 
tion before the diplomats 
of the Entente has been, 
Will Greece and Ser- 
via return material parts 
of this territory to their 
formerally? That Greece 
could do this and still 
satisfy its “national as- 
pirations” has been made 
clear; but how about 
Servia? 

And here, also, diplo- 
macy saw a possible solu- 
tion. A reference to the 
map discloses one sig- 
nificant fact; that is that 
Bulgaria can expand only 
within the Balkans. It 
is hemmed in on all 
sides by the Black Sea 
and other Balkan com- 
munities. The Allies, in 
case of victory, can give 
it “compensation” in 
only one section, and that 








THE FOREIGN 





OFFICE AT BUCHAREST 





Its sentiment for half a century has been pro-French and anti-Austrian 
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CZAR FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 


In 1908, probably by understanding with Austria, he proclaimed the independence of Bulgaria, with 
himself as first king or czar 


is in Macedonia. This is not only a mat-_ tiny,” for Macedonia, despite Servian pre- 
ter of geography, but of “manifest des- tentions, is overwhelmingly Bulgarian in 
race, language, and sentiment. So 








long as Servia retains this province 
the Balkans have merely added an 
Alsace-Lorraine to their other prob- 
lems; and unhappily Servia has alien- 
ated sympathy by following the 
German Alsatian policy in treating 
its new Bulgarian subjects. But, 
though Bulgaria can expand only 
within the Balkans, both Servia and 
Roumania, like Greece, can expand 
without. Both these states have 
their “irredentas”; both have large 
adjoining territories with kindred 
populations that they aspire to in- 
corporate within their kingdom. 
Westward of Servia are Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—states practically as 
Servian as Servia herself. Adjoining 
these states are Dalmatia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia—all Servian communi- 
ties held in subjection by Hungary. 
These communities—Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, and 














Slavonia—would make a compact, 
o. rg - harmonious, and homogeneous state, 

‘ho was a German princess of the minor House of . ae ees . : : 
Reuss-Késtritz before her marriage in 1908. She is well which, with its capital at Belgrade, 
known for her interest in social improvement would makea strong power, and have 


QUEEN ELEONORE OF BULGARIA 
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HOHENZOLLERN RULERS OF ANTI-GERMAN ROUMANIA 
The late King Carol (wearing a cape), with his nephew, King Ferdinand (left-hand figure of central 
group), who succeeded him on his death last October 


an indispensable coast line on the Adriatic ation and demonstrate its unfitness to exist 
Sea. Servia’s propaganda in favor of such asa nation. Should the Allies win and re- 


a state has produced indescribably 
acute relations between her and 
Austria; many secret societies have 
organized and preached the cause to 
all the Slavic nations; the culmin- 
ation of the whole propaganda, ac- 
cording to Austria, was the murder 
of the Grand Duke and his consort 
at Sarajevo a year ago. Indeed, 
Austria’s famous ultimatum to Ser- 
via demanded the immediate ces- 
sation of this Pan-Servian crusade. 
Servia has preached the cause more 
fervently since the war than before. 
Such a state would realize Servia’s 
grandest dreams: “this great war,”’ 
said M. Pashitch, the Servian Prime 
Minister, opening the Servian par- 
liament last December, “from the 
very beginning has been a struggle 
for the emancipation and union of 
all our brother Servo-Croato-Slov- 
aks, who now suffer under foreign 
rule.” Probably Servia would sur- 
render Macedonia to Bulgaria in 
return for such a splendid accession 
as this. If it should refuse to do so, 
it would be entitled to no consider- 








QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA 
The daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, and cousin of 
King George of Great Britain. Though her husband is a 
German and Catholic she is strongly English and Lutheran 
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M. VENEZELOS, M. GESHOFF, AND M. PASHITCH 

They were the Prime Ministers of Greece, Bulgaria and Servia, who, in 1912, accomplished what was 
regarded as an impossible diplomatic feat—the Balkan Alliance against Turkey. The success of this 
Alliance in defeating Turkey, and its failure as manifested by the quarrel of Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria 
following its triumph, was one cause of the present European war 


distribute Europe on the basis of nation- ians, and surrender to Bulgaria that portion 
ality, this change would be a natural one. of the Dobrudja which it appropriated in 
As to Roumania, it also can expand with- 1913. 

out its own borders, for it would receive The completed scheme—the readjust- 
Transylvania, with its 4,000,000 Rouman- ments that would permit Balkan interven- 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
SALONICA, OCCUPIED BY GREECE IN THE BALKAN WAR 
Austria had for years planned to make it her outlet into the A:gean and a stepping stone to the great 
Austro-German empire in Asia. Its cession to Bulgaria would probably be a necessary preliminary to 
adjusting the present Balkan difficulties 
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tion on the side of the Allies—is now fairly 
plain. It would furnish the world several 
new nations, and nations that represent 
more than a mere hodge-podge of discord- 
ant peoples, collected in haphazard fashion; 
they would be homogeneous entities, hav- 
ing the same or similar languages, the 
same ideals, the same enthusiasms. First 
there would be the new Servia, including 
the present nation of that name and the 
affiliated provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia. There 
would be a new Rou- 
mania, formed of the 
present kingdom 
and the Rou- 
maniansin Tran- 







that there is a large Greek population in 
Roumania shows how hopeless is any at- 
tempt to make boundary lines in the Bal- 
kans coincide exactly with nationalities. 
Compared with the present situation, how- 
ever, these proposed states would represent 
conditions almost ideal. Despite this, 
diplomacy would even now find great diffi- 
culty in arranging things. The Greek mob 
howls at any suggestion that Greece shall 
give up sections of the -— 

conquered _ territory 
to Bulgaria. Even 
German hatred for 
England hardly ap- 
proaches the 
mutual feelings of 
Servia and Bul- 






MARSCHALL VON BIEBER- 
STEIN (LEFT) 


Who, as German Ambassador 
at Constantinople, brought 
about the relations that have 
made Turkey practically a vas- 
sal of the German Empire 


THE LATE COUNT VON 
AEHRENTHAL (RIGHT) 


Who, as Foreign Minister 
of Austro-Hungary, violated 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1908 
by annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. This was the first of a 
long series of events that finally 

















sylvania 
—perhaps 
those in 
Bessar- 
abia. There would be a real Bulgaria, 
taking in the large Bulgarian population 
in Macedonia and Thrace. Finally Greece, 
the great maritime Power of the East, would 
form the nucleus of a new Mediterranean 
Power, with her centre of gravity in the 
‘Egean Sea. No one asserts that these 
States, racially and religiously, would con- 
stitute perfect wholes. There would still 
be Greeks in Servia and Bulgaria; still 
Bulgarians in Servia and Greece, and Ser- 
vians in Bulgaria and Greece. The fact 








ended in the present war 





garia. In 1912, 
however, Vene- 
zelos, the great 


Greek premier, 

succeeded in mixing oil and water and 
producing that diplomatic marvel of the 
century—the Balkan Alliance. He did 
this by showing the Balkan States that they 
must get together and destroy Turkey or that 
Turkey would destroy them. A _ similar 
situation prevails in 1915. Out of a mass of 
complicated facts, one thing has stood out 
clearly: the status quo could not last. All 
parties regard the Treaty of Bucharest— 
scarcely two years old—as an unstable set- 
tlement. Greece and Turkey were getting 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE BULGARIAN GENERALS 

Great as were Bulgaria’s military triumphs, it came out of the 
Balkan wars terribly weakened. In the provinces which Bulgaria 
seized from Turkey the adult male population of Bulgarians in 1912 
Was 700,000; one year later, 300,000 


ready togoto purchased two American warships in prep- 
war whenthe aration for the expected attack. Bulgaria 
European _ would not have hesitated to ally herself 4 
conflagra- with Turkey toget possession of Macedonia. 
tion started, At the first opportunity these states would 
and Greece rush together again. The knowledge of { 











A BULGARIAN CAVALRY 
SCOUT 
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BULGARIAN INFANTRY 


Bulgaria’s participation on the side of the Allies would probably solve the problem of Constantinople, which 
has engaged a large French-English land and naval expedition 
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ROUMANIANS MORE LATIN THAN BALKAN 


They claim that Roumania is a Latin community left along the Black 
Sea and the Danube, and that its people are descendants of Roman 
legionaries. Their language is essentially Latin. Physically they re- 
semble one type of Italians 


this fact, and the fact that the Balkans is the time 
have a great statesman in Venezelos, have for the Bal- 
. tended to incline their minds to make any kan States 
1 reasonable settlement. The Congress that to assert 
: settles this war ought to fix European their nation- , poyMANIAN INFANTRY- 
boundaries for a century; now, or never, al claims. MAN 

































ROUMANIAN CAVALRY 


It is the ambition of the Roumanian army to gain the Hungarian province of Transylvania, where 4,000,000 
Roumanians have been maltreated for years 
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THE CANNON THAT LOST 


A Turkish field piece, of German manufacture, captured by the Bulgarians at the siege of Adrianople in the 
Balkan War of 1912 


To assure the peace of Europe these thrown groups of each race under the 
claims should be settled. The restlessness rule of aliens—has been a constant menace 
of the peoples of the Balkans under un-_ which only a settlement of national aspira- 
natural boundaries—boundaries that have _ tions seems likely to end. 


THE CANNON THAT WON 


It is significant of the alignment of the Powers in the present European conflict that in the Balkan War 
of 1912 the French supplied the Bulgarians with the Schneider-Creusot guns which they used successfully 
against the Turks, who were supplied by the Germans with Krupp guns 







































THE GREAT RIVER 


III. 


A TERRITORY GOVERNED BY LAW-ABIDING 


RULES ITS DOMAIN AND HOW MAN 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 





LAWLESSNESS—-HOW THE RIVER 
TRIES TO RULE THE RIVER—OUT- 


LETS AND CUT-OFFS—THE LANDS BEHIND THE LEVEES 


BY 


GEORGE 


F YOU spill a pail of water on a dusty, 
slanting floor, the water will not run 
off straight with the grade. It will 
snake its way downhill in sinuous rib- 
bons, adapting itself automatically 

to the slight inequalities of the surface, just 
as rain does on the window-pane. From 
an aeroplane a thousand feet up in the aira 
river, flowing through its alluvial plain, 
looks exactly like the wavy ribbon of water 
poured from a pail. Big streams and little 
streams obey the same laws. 

When the clouds spill rain over the Ap- 
palachians or in the foothills of the Rockies, 
the water runs over the ground in sinuous 
rills into brooks which make their wavering 


MARVIN 


way into rivers. Precisely like the rills 
and the brooks, big rivers meander toward 
the sea. All the time, in rill or brook or 
river, the water is seeking its lowest level, 
but instead of encountering only dust in 
its path it finds hills and varying geological 
strata, forests, and the works of man. 
Balked in one direction, it turns imme- 
diately in another. Weak obstructions, 
such as soft alluvial banks, it is constantly 
attacking and overcoming. Strong bar- 
riers check it and modify its natural laws, 
making it do things it would not do if left 
entirely to itself. 

Now if by some convulsion of Nature all 
the water should be diverted from the 
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BLASTING A SNAG OUT OF THE RIVER BED 


In the Kickapoo Bend of the Missouri River, by the use of dynamite. The later steps in the destruction 
of the snag are illustrated on the facing page 
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FIRST AID TO NAVIGATION 


The snag-boat J. N. Macomb, one of the great inland fleet owned and operated by the United States 
Government in the Mississippi and Missouri rivers and their navigable tributaries 
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A RIVER DERELICT 


: Snag-boats, specially constructed for the purpose, “spot” these obstructions that are continually being 
sown in the river by its caving banks, grapple for them, and destroy them 
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THE RIVER GIVING UP ITS DEAD 


Reeking, like the unburied débris of a battlefield, mouldering trunks are dragged to the surface, sawed into 
short and harmless lengths, and sunk again in deep water 
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MAN-MADE LAND 


Il. The United States hydraulic dredge Pelee clearing the Mississippi channel, 95 miles below St. Paul, 
and using the dredged soil from the river bed to reinforce low banks 
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WHERE THE RIVER SHORTENS ITS COURSE 


A bend on the Missouri River a few days before a cut-off occurred. Looking downstream on the left and 
upstream on the right 




















WHERE SNAGS COME FROM 
Whole hillsides, with their standing timber, slipping into the river 
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THE LAND BEHIND THE LEVEES 


I. Before the high water of 1913. Corn and alfalfa in the drainage district north of Cairo, IIl., protected 
from the Mississippi and Ohio rivers by means of dykes built and maintained by local taxation 


present channels of the Mississippi and its worn for itself by centuries of erosion, you 
tributaries, and their beds, from source to would first pass through a deep depression 
mouth, should thus be exposed dry, a very (it might be a hundred or a hundred and 
curious formation would be revealed. fifty feet deep) and circle around the base of 

As you traveled down through the for- a high concave bank arching above you. 
saken channel on the course the stream had Then you would climb out over a sandy 
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THE LAND BEHIND THE LEVEES 


Il. After the high water of 1913. This is the same kind of land, in the same drainage district, as 
that shown in the photograph above, after the double break in the ‘‘ Big Four” levee-railroad embank- 
ment north of Cairo, III. 











THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER 


The river has overflowed uncleared land on its banks, and has reached back inland half a mile or more 
to attack good agricultural acreage—an instance of protection divorced from navigation. Owners of the 
unprotected land think the Government ought to buy it 
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STEPPING STONES DOWN THE OHIO 


One of the Government’s completed dams in the Ohio River system, which maintains a navigable depth in 
a series of basins. A steamboat is passing through the lock on the far side 






































WHERE SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS IS GOING 


Work proceeding on one of the 54 dams with which the Government is trying to maintain a navigable 
channel from Pittsburg to the mouth of the Ohio River 











hill and get on the other side of this river 
highway. Diagonally across from the 
first hole, then, you would go down deep 
again into another depression, and so on 
you would progress up and down for 
hundreds of miles if you had to travel on 
foot or on horseback by the Mississippi 
road from Cairo to Baton Rouge. 

When the water flows down over that 
road, the whole river is a succession of deep 


pools, lying in alternate bends with sand- - 


hills—crossings, the pilots call them—be- 
tween them; first a pool and then a sand- 
hill, and over every pool a concave bend 
the position of which is just the reverse 
of the bends next above and below it. It 
is as though the stream had all these long 
years been battledoring and shuttle-cocking 
itself through the valley across a series of 
ridges. When you watch a steamboat 
navigating the channel at low water, she 
often looks as though she were tacking, 
like a sailboat against the wind. 

These sandhills which separate the pools 
—there are forty-three of them below 
Cairo with an average length of about 800 
feet—come up very close to the surface of 
the water at low river stages, sometimes 
within four or five feet of it. On the tops 
of them lie dead and drowned trees, 
anchored by their matted, up-torn roots or 


The surveys for this chart were concluded in 1892. 
Since then the river has eaten away both sides of the 
peninsula, narrowing it to about a mile. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
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- sullenly drifting. These hills are the bars, 


and the derelict trees are the snags, which 
obstruct navigation at low water. Be- 
cause of them big fleets of Government 
dredges and snag-boats are maintained. 

In its very lawlessness the Mississippi 
is obeying laws inexorable in their opera- 
tion. It is constantly endeavoring to 
adapt its volume into the easiest negotia- 
tion of the 379-foot drop—increased to 
413 feet at flood stages—between St. 
Louis and Gulf level. The soft banks, 
which it must erode when they check its 
course at an angle, it eats out, and carries, 
pushes, and rolls its booty away to make 
bars with downstream. Thus checked 
and arrested, as it feels its way blindly and 
inexorably downhill, it is constantly mak- 
ing and re-making its channel, preserving 
its integrity and its length, maintaining 
always the relation which must exist 
between its own velocity and the resisting 
power of its banks. 

The straighter course, deeper banks, 
and more permanent channel below 
Red River and Baton Rouge are due to 
the flatter slope of the Mississippi from 
that point to the Gulf, which causes less 
current and therefore less caving of the 
bank. From here south, therefore, you 
will find levees and banks almost identical, 


Channel 
Gyre Sand Bar 


SCALE OF MILES 





THE MEANDERING MISSISSIPPI 


The characteristically tortuous steamboat channel on the Mississippi at the famous New Madrid bend 
where a steamboat, that is twenty miles away by the channel, can be seen across a mile of land. The river 


is a succession of deep pools lying in alternate bends with sandhills between the pools 
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the channel thus, by the constant flowing 
of the river in the same course, remaining 
clear and deep. 

It is this apparent whim of the river, 
its law-abiding lawlessness, which the 
engineers call the river's regimen, the 
inevitable self-accommodation of a stream 
flowing through alluvial land. When the 
floods come they simply exaggerate nor- 
mal conditions and further complicate a 
problem which is already complicated 
enough at less than bank-full stages. 


UNDERSTANDING THE RIVER 


For it must be distinctly understood that 
the Mississippi problem is not merely a 
matter of providing for recurring acts of 
God. It exists all the time, 365 days a 
year. It is a low-water difficulty as well 
as a high-water peril; it involves keeping 
navigable depths in the channel as well as 
keeping navigation off the riparian corn 
and cotton fields; it associates intimately 
the interests of navigation and conserva- 
tion, and in every one of these phases the 
engineering part of the problem, reduced to 
its lowest terms, is first a matter of under- 
standing and accepting the river’s regimen 
as a pervading and persistent fact, and 
then in so dealing with that fact as to 
make of the river a beneficent ally instead 
of a useless neutral or a merciless foe; to 
turn the river’s very whim to use; to con- 
vert its lawlessness, which already obeys 
Nature’s laws, into conformity with the 
statutory laws of seven states. 

The mistakes in engineering theory and 
practice on the Mississippi have generally 
come from an unwillingness to accept the 
river’s regimen; in treating it as if it were 
a canal, or a lake, or ae Bay of Fundy. 

That was the trouble with Sir William 
Willcocks, who built the Assuan Dam 
across two miles of Egyptian desert to 
turn the Nile into an irrigation ditch, and 
then, after one day under an umbrella 
at Memphis, Tenn., last year, wrote ex- 
tensively in the press of this country on the 
assumption that the Mississippi was merely 
another Nile or Euphrates. 

Extremists of all types make the same 
kind of mistake: those who would double- 
track the river all the way from Cairo 
to New Orleans; those who would make 
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counties into impounding reservoirs; and 
those who advocate diverting the levee 
appropriations from up-river states into 
the carving out of new channels in the form 
of outlets south of Red River Landing. 
The cranks who would make a 600-mile 
cataract by cutting through all the ser- 
pentining bends between Kentucky and 
the Gulf make this mistake and so do the 
“‘levees-only ” enthusiasts, who would ex- 
pend all Federal, state, and local appro- 
priations in making a colossal canal out of 
the Mississippi, no matter what happened 
at the source or Gulf ends of it. 


THE CASE AGAINST LEVEES 


Now the objections to levees, it must be 
understood, are collectable under two 
heads: first, the scientific objections to 
the levee method of dealing with the flood 
and navigation problems of great rivers; 
and secondly, the political, sectional ob- 
jections which arise from a very human 
reluctance in one locality to see so much 
money spent in another. In each class 
of objection there is a certain element of 
justice. For example, it may be well 
maintained that the Governmental “pro- 
tection” of alluvial lands along the Mis- 
sissippi River, if not primarily a work of 
reclamation, at least has reclamation and 
land development as a very important by- 
product. The great basins of the St. 
Francis, the Yazoo, and the Tensas were, 
before the building of the levees, subject 
to the burden of storing surplus waters of 
the Mississippi during the spring floods. 
They were overflowed almost annually. 

Unquestionably the expenditure of mil- 
lions of Federal money in levee construc- 
tion, which has fortified these great basins 
with 20-cents-a-cubic-yard ramparts along 
their river borders, has directly increased 
the value of all the protected private land 
behind these ramparts. Levees have made 
drainage companies, development com- 
panies; levees have made levee boards, and 
levees have made money. 

One of the best instances of the way in 
which an ambitious development company 
has profited by the protection afforded by 
levees in reclaiming great areas of swamp 
land is found in the St. Francis Basin. 
This company, with offices at Cape Gir- 
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ardeau, Mo., began in 1901 to drain por- 
tions of seven counties, at that time con- 
sisting chiefly of cypress swamp. The 
land was submerged by the overflow of the 
main stream of the Mississippi and the 
Little River clear up to the ’Frisco Rail- 
road tracks, where they seek high land 
back on the foothills of the Ozarks. Here 
and there over that area land could be 
bought for $2 an acre or less. Out of 


the total 488,050 acres in this\district, 56,000' 


have been, or are in process of being, 
reclaimed. 

To drain extensive swamp areas by the 
dredging methods now employed costs 
from $6 to $12 anacre. To that you must 
add from $20 to $30 more an acre for 
clearing, so that before you can plant any- 
thing in the ground the land has increased 
in value, by the work put into it, fifteen 
times or more. 

The character of the soil would justify 
an even greater expenditure than this, and 
elsewhere in the Delta the expenses of 
complete reclamation run as high as $75 
an acre. In this deep alluvion no com- 
mercial fertilizer or manure is needed. 
Thirty-five bushels of wheat an acre is 
only a fair average for such land; fifty, 
sixty, and even seventy-five bushels are 
reported in several parts of Arkansas and 
Missouri. Off the same acreage, without 
fertilizer, and sometimes without even plow- 
ing, come from twelve to fifteen bushels 
of threshed peas and a ton of pea hay 
worth $15 a ton. 

Land with that amount of fertility in 
it is easily worth $100 to $125 an acre, 
so that it may readily be seen that there 
are at least reasonable profits for the 
development companies and the real estate 
agencies which work with them. 

Improvement companies, such as the one 
at Cape Girardeau, are organized by state 
law and compose a regular state depart- 
ment, like a levee district. Their bond 
issue is secured by the assessed valuation 
of the land that is to be improved, and 
interest on the bonds is paid by taxes. 
This particular company has acquired 
possession of nearly all the remaining 
swamp land in the state. 

The company’s chief engineer took 
me on a two-day’s trip in his Ford 


from Cape Girardeau through three of the 
river counties where his reclamation work 
was in progress or where the results of 
earlier reclamation were to be seen. He 
showed me level lakes of wheat, with 
patches of green, young corn, and 
a little alfalfa here and there. In some 
districts of Missouri they cut alfalfa 
five times a year. No exploiter would 
have had to say a word about these rich 
redeemed portions of Cape Girardeau, 
Scott, and Stoddard counties. 

At least once in every mile the little 
Ford bucked over rickety bridges span- 
ning the drainage ditches which make 
a vast checkerboard of this whole area. 
These ditches made the prosperity | saw 
in the great green and golden squares of 
fertility traced by them. They were 
grass-grown; hogs wallowed in them, fleets 
of domestic ducks cruised in them. But 
back in the swamps we found conditions 
as they must have been in the now planted 
and populated neighboring area only a 
few years ago. There were vistas of 
freshly dug canals where converging banks 
of black mud stretched away to meet like 
railroad tracks on a prairie. Under the 
engineer’s guidance I saw portions of 
more than 100 miles of interlocking water- 
ways, all freshly dug, all with black mud 
ramparts rimming hot canals and marking 
their boundary from dense standing timber. 

What is being carried out in the St. 
Francis Basin other companies are push- 
ing in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
More than 1,000 miles of these drainage 
canals have been dug in the alluvial Delta 
since 1901, and this enormous system, with 
the thousands of acres of rich agricultural 
land which it makes possible for culti- 
vation and habitation, is dependent upon 
protection from the Great River. 

The association of these development 
and reclamation interests with the efforts 
of their representatives in Congress to 
secure insurance from the river risk is per- 
fectly natural, precisely in the same 
category with legitimate land-holding inter- 
ests which back up great irrigation pro- 
jects of the West. The history of the 
levee system along the Mississippi River 
is simply an episode in the long struggle 
of mankind from time immemorial to 
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reclaim for cultivation all fertile, alluvial 
plains of rivers all over the world. Money 
cannot be expended for a better purpose. 
But it ought to be properly spent; it 
ought to be used, not wasted. 


SPENDING MONEY ON THE RIVER 


The Congressional Record of the last 
Congress contained hundreds of pages of 
debate and filibustering on the Rivers and 
Harbors bill, the Newlands bill, and the 
Ransdell-Humphreys bill, all of which 
legislation immediately concerned the con- 
trol of the Mississippi. A certain amount 
of the objection to the appropriations con- 
templated in these bills came from public 
spirit, a certain part from incomplete 
information regarding the subject, and a 
very large proportion from Congressmen 
representing districts not directly benefited 
by the appropriations. 

In so far as the annual storm of objection 
against the expenditure of large Govern- 
ment appropriations for river improvement 
is concerned, there would seem to be at 
least this one just compromise, a com- 
promise which is fair in theory and is 
fortified by a first-hand, unprejudiced 
inspection of the lands and the greatest 
river concerned. 

The National Government ought not to 
bear such a large proportion of the cost of 
levee and revetment work as it is now 
bearing in some parts of the Mississippi 
Valley. Take the St. Francis Basin, of which 
we have just spoken, as an instance: lands 
there fifteen years ago worth only from $1 
to $5 an acre are now valued at from $50 
to $125 an acre, the advance in valuation 
due directly to the closure of the St. Francis 
Basin by levees constructed by the Federal 
Government. Yet these lands have not 
contributed, on an average, to the best of 
my information, more than $5 an acre 
toward this insurance. It would not be 
unreasonable to require a contribution 
from lands so extensively benefited in 
valuation of at least 30 or 40 per cent. of 
the increment in value due to the Govern- 
ment’s work. 

Farther south, in the older levee dis- 
tricts in Mississippi and Louisiana counties 
bordering on the river, the local authorities 
have in the past done their full share in 
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paying for river protection. But nearly 
all of them now are lining up behind a 
movement to try to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear all the expenses in the 
future. Taking the upper Yazoo district, 
which has been spoken of before, as an 
example, lands having complete protection 
increase constantly in value. Such lands 
should keep on bearing their share of the 
expense, just as the upper Yazoo district 
lands have done. 


FAINT-HEARTED LEGISLATION 


Another objection to the levee system, 
and another grievance against the way in 
which the problem of the Great River has 
hitherto been approached, is to be found in 
the ineffective expenditure of such appro- 
priations as have already been made, an 
ineffectiveness, however, which is more 
apparent than real. There are two reasons 
for this apparent wastefulness. In the 
first place, it has been very difficult for the 
engineers to figure accurately on the data 
provided by different floods and the whim- 
sical history of the river; in the second 
place, the framers of legislation have been 
faint-hearted and pusillanimous in going 
before the country for appropriations. 

For example, in 1898, after an investi- 
gation of several months, the Senate 
Committee on Commerce reported upon 
the testimony of Col. Robert S. Taylor 
and Col. G. L. Gillespie, both at that time 
members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, that: 

“It is estimated that it would cost to 
complete the entire levee system from the 
head of the St. Francis Basin to the head 
of the Passes, at a grade sufficiently high 
and strong to afford complete protection 
against floods at the highest possible stage, 
the sum of $18,000,000 to $20,000,000.” 

Fourteen years later, in 1912, Colonel 
Townsend, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, said before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors that it would 
cost $58,000,000 to build existing levees 
to the height estimated on the basis of the 
flood in the spring of that year, and that 
the estimate for revetment work, in addi- 
tion to the building of the levees, was 
“about $90,000,000.” These are only two 
quotations from a great number of widely 
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diverging estimates by Government and 
other civil engineers on the amount of 
money necessary to hold the Great River. 
Such estimates in their divergence prove 
that the theory that an Army engineer is 
incapable of mistakes is not well founded. 

The advocates of the Ransdell-Hum- 
phreys bill lobbied hard all through the 
Sixty-third Congress with a bill appro- 
priating $60,000,000 for the complete 
leveeing of the river between Cairo and 
New Orleans to the standard grade and 
the thorough revetment of its banks. The 
trouble with that bill was not that it asked 
too much—the ground on which it was 
fought and defeated—but that it did not 
ask half enough. 

Senator Newlands’s titanic legislation, ad- 
vocating the appropriation of $600,000,000 
for waterways all over the United States, 
sets aside only $100,000,000 for the Miss- 
issippi portion of the entire area. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
the cost of an efficient system on the Mis- 
sissippi will be materially greater than any 
official estimate yet presented to Congress. 
On page 3,445 of the Report of the Chief 
of Engineers for 1914 is a fair basis for 
computation. It is there stated that 
163,000,000 cubic yards of fill—which is 
probably an under-estimate—are required 
to complete the levee system to its present 
provisional grade and section. A very 
conservative estimate of the cost per cubic 
yard is 20 cents. That figure does not, 
of course, include revetment and it does 
not include the cost of the land, nor the 
loss due to wear, which in 1913 amounted 
to 1.86 per cent. 

A careful estimate of the cost of 
complete treatment of the banks of the 
Mississippi by revetment is contained in 
a report of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission published in House Document 
638, Sixty-second Congress, second session. 
That gives $157,800,000, although in the 
opinion of the engineers who prepared that 
report less than half of that amount would 
be actually necessary for the protection 
of existing lines of levee. 

Such divergence in professional opinion 
and the habit of recurring floods to overtop 
or undermine the levees has weakened the 
confidence of Congress in the special 
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advocacy of flood-control measures. Be- 
fore a Congressional state of mind, toward 
which these inconsistent estimates merely 
constitute one cause, the framers of bills 
for work on the Mississippi appear with 
a heavy burden of proof upon their shoul- 
ders. Like the Army and the Navy, the 
Great River suffers from politics. Fram- 
ers of legislation ask for what they think 
they can get and, in order to get even a 
fair proportion of what they ask for, they 
are obliged to distribute the appropria- 
tions over wide fields. Hence the insidious 
legislation known as the “‘pork barrel.” 

If we are ever going to get anywhere 
with this Mississippi problem, we have got 
to divorce the whole subject of its cost 
from the false economy which has always 
been injected into its discussion. If to 
deal finally with this great problem involves 
the expenditure of more than $300,000,000, 
the money would be well spent. 

We must remember that this great 
drainage ditch of the Nation brings down 
the run-off of thirty-one states and leaves 
it to be cared for by the six states which 
border the lower Mississippi. The domain 
to be protected is 29,000 square miles, or 
19,000,000 acres of land. It is an empire 
that is asking for protection. A cotton 
crop as large as the entire bumper growth 
of 1914 in the United States could be 
produced in that fertile acreage by intelli- 
gent, protected cultivation. The high 
water of 1912 converted half of it—an 
area greater than the states of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 
—into an inland sea. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


There are two other troubles with the 
Great River: the Mississippi River Com- 
mission and the Mississippi River Levee 
Association. To criticise the first is a 
kind of profanity; the really patriotic 
aims of the second may be appropriately 
divorced from some of its methods. 

In a figurative sense, the Great River 
flows through the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, a body organized under an act of 
Congress in 1879 and authorized to super- 
vise the work in general and make recom- 
mendations for the allotment of appro- 
priations. In the working out of this 
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scheme the Commission is really the dis- 
tributing agent or medium through which 
the various levee boards, organized under 
their state acts, obtain funds for the erec- 
tion of levees and the consequent reclama- 
tion of the alluvial lands behind them. 
In this connection it must be understood 
that only one state in the Delta gives direct 
state aid, and that is Louisiana. In the 
other levee districts the state simply 
permits the riparian counties affected to 
organize themselves into levee districts 
and then grants them the privilege of 
taxing themselves. 

In the disposition of Federal appropria- 
tions the chief source of river contracts is 
found, and it is inevitable that the powerful 
political influence which always shadows 
the distribution of public funds should 
prejudice the disposition of big allotments 
to levee boards composed for many years 
of the same coteries of officers, contrac- 
tors, and engineers. It is inevitable that 
the annual or occasional disbursement of 
these river appropriations should come to 
have something of the nature of harvest 
in localities so governed and constituted. 

As at present constituted, it is at least 
arguable that the Mississippi River Com- 
mission has survived its usefulness. There 
are evidences of dry rot in it, as must be 
the case with any similar body which, ever 
since 1879, with a long-term membership, 
has spent on an average all but two weeks 
of every year in offices. 

What the Great River needs in the way 
of a commission is a body of men who are 
actually on the job. For example, the 
Ohio River Board is composed of four 
United States engineers, all of whom are 
regularly in charge of their districts on 
the river and meet together occasionally 
with a fifth, junior officer, who is the re- 
corder of the board. A Mississippi River 
Commission to be most effective should be 
similarly organized. The work is easily of 
such magnitude and importance as to 
justify handling it as the Panama Canal 
construction was handled, not with a 
comparatively academic aloofness, but by 
the members of a commission who them- 
selves should have actual charge of the 
work throughout the river’s course and 
not, as at present, visiting their territory 
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only twice a year, covering the distance 
from St. Louis to New Orleans in a week’s 
or ten-days’ trip. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER LEVEE ASSOCIATION 


Sometimes, as one travels down the 
river in an inquiring frame of mind, one 
almost loses sight of the river among the 
recriminations of those who believe in 
different ways of controlling it. The only 
organized interstate body in the Valley 
which has as its object the direction of 
national attention toward the problem we 
are discussing is the Mississippi River 
Levee Association, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

This association has accomplished a 
lot of good work in its propaganda but 
it has been somewhat bitterly opposed by 
the supporters of the Newlands-Broussard 
bill, such opposition being traceable to 
local political causes, fortified by strong 
sectional dedication against the “levees 
only” plan of flood prevention and aid to 
navigation. 

The Levee Association is closely identi- 
fied with Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
and Representative Humphreys, of Mis- 
sissippi, the two sponsors of the compromise 
bill which failed in the last Congress to 
put sixty millions of Federal dollars entirely 
into dykes and revetment work between 
Cairo and the Passes. On the board of 
directors of the Levee Association are 
many well known names, and several rail- 
roads whose tracks run through the Delta 
appear modestly on its subscription list 
to the quiet tune of one thousand dollars 
apiece. But as an effective working body, 
the Mississippi River Levee Association 
is reducible to just two men: Mr. A. S. 
Caldwell, of Memphis, and Mr. John Fox, 
a civil engineer and native of Arkansas. 

Mr. Caldwell stays in Memphis most 
of the time but makes speeches in other 
cities. He is personally interested in 
lands along the river and in navigation 
upon it, and patriotically interested in 
making a national project out of the Mis- 
sissippi problem. 

Mr. Fox, the secretary of the associa- 
tion, spends nearly all his time in Wash- 
ington during the sessions of Congress. 
With a certain amount of naiveté Mr. Fox 
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says in his propaganda that “there are 
no selfish motives prompting the actions 
of those participating in this great public 
work” and in the same sentence says that 
those who contribute funds for its support 
are “those whose interests suffer loss in 
times of flood.” 

In so far as it has been the purpose of 
the Mississippi River Levee Association, as 
set forth in its printed matter, to convince 
the people of the Nation in general and the 
Congress of the United States in particular 
that the control of the floods on the lower 
Mississippi River is a national duty, its 
work is worthy of all praise. 

Its mistake has come in tying itself up 
to a special piece of legislation, advocating 
a particular remedy to the exclusion of all 
others, and in not being apparently quite 
frank in the estimates submitted in sup- 
port of such legislation. The association, 
like the bill to which it has tied itself, 
savors a little bit of utilitarianism, of 
opportunism, of “getting away with it.” 
It suffers in that way just as the Newlands 
legislation, as drafted, seems to a layman 
unpractical, bulky, and barren of expedi- 
tious results—vague and _ altruistic. 


RESERVOIRS AND THEIR ADVOCATES 


Just as the levee crowd can’t see any 
good in reservoirs or outlets, people in 
Pittsburg and New Orleans are not a 
bit satisfied with the performance of the 
levees and their builders. When Sir 
William Willcocks, fresh from his chaining 
of the Nile, arrived in this country a little 
more than a year ago his professional 
opinion was eagerly sought by the various 
factions interested in solving the Mis- 
sissippi problem. Sir William spent a 
whole day at Memphis, very uncomfort- 
ably, because it rained that day. He 
might have spared himself the trouble and 
discomfort of the trip. He found in the 
Mississippi merely corroboration of his 
own predetermined theories of flood con- 
trol, obtained in a long experience on the 
Euphrates and the Nile. 

The reservoir cohorts welcomed his 
utterances as they seemed to confirm their 
own views. Sir William made _ several 
suggestions, but his chief idea is one very 
often advanced by the anti-levees-only 
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people, namely, the use of impounding 
reservoirs to take off the crest of floods 
and thus maintain the stream within its 
leveed banks. 

Reservoirs of this character are of two 
kinds: comparatively small ones built in 
groupsnearthe sources of confluent streams 
flowing into the Mississippi; and enormous 
artificial lakes near the main course of the 
river itself. Needless to say this second 
type of reservoir exists only in theory. 
A series of small reservoirs has been built 
by the Government at the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River, and the Pitts- 
burg Flood Commission has_ prepared 
plans for the building of a similar system 
at the headwaters of the Allegheny, Mon- 
ongahela, and Ohio rivers, and their trib- 
utaries, mainly for the protection of the 
city of Pittsburg. 

The total capacity of the Pittsburg 
Commission’s reservoir system is about 
59,500,000,000 cubic feet. To give a 
definite idea of what this figure means we 
may compare it with the capacity of the 
system of reservoirs already built at the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River. Ac- 
cording to the chief engineer’s report on 
the practicability of impounding reservoirs, 
the total capacity of this system, 
95,000,000,000 cubic feet, makes an aver- 
age difference of only or foot in the con- 
trol of the river at St. Paul, about 200 
miles below, the Ohio River at Pittsburg 
and the Mississippi at St. Paul being 
comparable streams. 

Conditions are extremely favorable for 
reservoir construction at the headwaters 
of the Mississippi but, while those which 
the Government has built there materially 
do increase the low water discharge at 
St. Paul and, to the extent just stated, 
may reduce flood heights, yet a hundred 
miles farther down the river it is impos- 
sible to detect their influence during 
either high or low water. The principle 
to be deduced from this uncontested fact 
is that a source reservoir or a group of 
them must be close to the locality to be 
benefited or their value rapidly diminishes. 
For regulating the lower Mississippi by 
reservoirs, therefore, the source stream 
type cannot be considered a substitute 
for levees. 
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Colonel Townsend, president of the 
Mississippi Commission, was also ap- 
pointed on the Board to investigate the 
reservoir project above Pittsburg. In his 
report of 1914 he uses these very interesting 
figures: 


The Pittsburg Flood Commission has a 
carefully prepared project which proposes to 
store, in seventeen reservoirs, fifty-nine billion 
cubic feet of water at an estimated cost of about 
$21,000,000, which | consider very reasonable. 
But I made a little computation to see what that 
figure meant when translated into a unit 
applicable to the Mississippi River and found 
that during less than seven hours 59,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water flowed by the latitude of 
Red River at the crest of the recent (1913) 
flood, and, based on the estimate of the Flood 
Commission, it would therefore require more 
than $73,000,000 to build reservoirs to hold the 
water that passed down the river in one day. 
If reliance is placed on reservoirs provision 
must also be made for the other forty-eight 
days the river was above a bank-full stage. 


The scheme of flood control above Pitts- 
burg must be carefully distinguished from 
the work of building dams in the Ohio 
between Pittsburg and Cairo. The latter 
undertaking, for which $60,000,000 has 
already been appropriated, is rather a 
low water than a high water expedient, 
purely in the interests of navigation. The 
fifty-three dams appropriated for, thirteen 
of which have already been constructed, 
will make a series of stepping stones down 
the Ohio, insuring a depth of nine feet 
throughout its course. 

Those who do not put all their faith in 
source stream control advocate, as did 
Sir William Willcocks, great impounding 
lakes lower down the river. A very brief 
analysis of just what this would involve in 
the case of the proposed turning of the 
St. Francis Basin into such a reservoir will 
suffice to shed light on the whole subject. 
The St. Francis Basin contains about 6,000 
square miles. Between Cape Girardeau 
and its southernmost drainage point there 
is a drop of 129 feet. To have retained 
the Mississippi flood of 1912 within its 
banks would have required a reservoir in 
the St. Francis territory of 7,000 square 
miles, an area slightly less than that of 
New Jersey. And these figures leave 


entirely out of account the question of 
condemning as a reservoir site some of the 
most fertile land in the Valley, valued at 
$100 or more an acre. Granted that all 
this stupendous engineering and the 
sacrifice of 7,000 square miles of habit- 
able and cultivatable country were once 
achieved, the floods would thereby be 
reduced only between two and three feet 
in height. 


THE OUTLET THEORY OF CONTROL 


As you approach the outlet theory of 
flood control it is well to carry with you the 
fact that this river at its highest stage 
pours down twelve times as much watef as 
goes over Niagara Falls: that is, 2,300,000 
cubic feet a second. At once it will be 
clear that by an outlet you would make 
another river which would have to be 
leveed, and, as the opponents of outlets say 
they can prove, thus double your expense 
and cripple your navigation by impeding 
the flow of the main river. 

The river has itself constantly given 
evidences of the comparative ineffective- 
ness of outlets. A crevasse is an uncon- 
trolled outlet, and careful observations 
have shown that in nearly every crevasse 
that has occurred the amount of flood de- 
pression is much smaller than the diverted 
volume would seem to demand. For ex- 
ample, in 1912 two big crevasses occurred 
on the same day north of Vicksburg, at 
Panther Point and at Salem. A dis- 
charge measurement of the river was 
made at Vicksburg just before the breaks 
occurred and showed a stage of 51.5 feet. 
Two days after the levees had gone out at 
the Panther Point and Salem crevasses 
the stage had fallen only ‘5 feet at Vicks- 
burg although the discharge was 369,220 
second feet less than before the breaks. 

The celebrated Nita crevasse, which 
occurred in 1890, carried off a river of 
402,556 cubic feet a second out of the main 
stream, yet the flood stage at Carrollton, 
fifty-eight miles downstream, was lowered 
only 1.6 feet. 

These instances will show what an enor- 
mous volume must be diverted through 
outlets or spillways in order to secure an 
even temporary relief in flood heights. 

Despite these apparently conclusive 
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figures, however, it is only fair to say that 
the subject of outlets and their effect 
upon the Mississippi has not yet been in- 
vestigated to the thorough satisfaction 
even of the Army engineers on whose 
investigations the foregoing figures are 
founded. And if, by the use of a con- 
trolled outlet at Bonnet Carre, diverting 
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the crest of a flood from the Mississippi 
into Lake Pontchartrain, or by other 
similar artificially built but controlled 
spillways, even a foot and a half or two 
feet might be taken off the New Orleans 
levees in flood time, such protection ought 
to be incorporated in any general plan for 
the control of the Great River. 


RICHLAND CENTER AND THE SPIRIT 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


HOW LIFE IN A SMALL TOWN 


IS MADE BIG WITH POSSIBILITIES 


BY 


WALTER A. DYER 


HERE was a Man from Massa- 
chusetts who had heard much 
about the Spirit of the Middle 
West, and who had a curiosity 
to know what it was. He 

sought it in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago, and it eluded 
Their 


him, though he knew it was there. 
organization recalled too strongly that of 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Even in young and beautiful Minneapolis, 
with its grain elevators and flour mills, 
he found a complicating touch of the East. 

He sought the Spirit in the corn belt and 
among the wide-flung wheat fields of the 
Dakotas. They sang a new song to him, 
wild and strange, but the words of it he did 
not understand. His hill-girt mind could 
not comprehend these far horizons and un- 
clothed spaces. They and the growing 
cities were too big to tell a single tale. So 
the Man from Massachusetts sought a little 
town among the bluffs, far off the beaten 
track from the.East, where the lives of men 
and women spring in native vigor from a 
soil yet in its prime. And there he found 
the Spirit of the Middle West, or at least 
one form of it, for it is a gem of many 
facets which no man can paint into a 
single picture. 

Half way between Madison and La 
Crosse, in the smiling land of southern 
Wisconsin, where broad fields of nodding 


oats gleamed from the hillsides in the sunny 
July weather, the Man from Massachusetts 
alighted at Lone Rock and took a shuttle 
train for the little city of Richland Center. 
Some one at the University of Wisconsin 
had called it a “town with a history of 
public spirit and codperative action.” On 
the map it seemed to lie in a great tract of 
country as completely unknown to the Man 
from Massachusetts as the Sudan. Where- 
fore, he bought his ticket and went. 
Richland Center is the county seat of 
Richland County and boasts a local popu- 
lation of 3,000. It lies at the heart of a 
thoroughly rural community of about 
15,000 inhabitants, and all roads lead to 
Richland Center. It is a prosperous and 
self-sufficient city of the West, which has 
rown up of its own volition and developed 
its own character. Its people think not in 
terms of Chicago or St. Paul. The trials 
and triumphs of New York and San Fran- 
cisco interest them less than those of 
Prairie du Chien. Richland Center is the 
hub of its own universe, and that is one 
aspect of the Spirit of the Middle West. 
Richland Center supports three banks 
and three newspapers and derives its wealth 
from the cattle on a thousand hills. As 
the Man from Massachusetts approached 
the town he observed the stacks and 
buildings of a great condensed milk plant 
which, though its output is said to be 
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greater than that of any other condensory 
in the United States, bore a name unknown 
to him. Its product, he was told, is directed 
chiefly toward the Farther West. The 
Man from Massachusetts was impressed. 
Bunker Hill seemed very far away. 


A SHIRT-SLEEVED MAYOR 


The Man from Massachusetts summoned 
up his courage and sought out the mayor of 
Richland Center. He found him in his 
dental office, working with his coat off over 
a wild-eyed little girl with rubber-dam 
over her mouth. The mayor—a Middle- 
Western fellow rejoicing in the name of 
Smith—left the wild-eyed little girl to her 
fearsome imaginings and showed the Man 
from Massachusetts the city audit sheets. 

“Richland Center,’ said the mayor, 
“has more water mains, sewers, and street 
lights than any other city of its size in the 
great state of Wisconsin,’ and the Man 
from Massachusetts caught another glimpse 
of the Spirit of the Middle West. 

This little town of 3,000, which could be 
tucked away in a corner of Central Park, in 
New York City, has a municipal form of 
government and municipally owned utili- 
ties. It operates its own water works and 
electric lighting plant. It owns a quarry, 
stone crusher, and road-making machinery. 
The water department does a business of 
$100,000 annually, and the lighting depart- 
ment a business of $26,000, and both are 
run at a profit. The city has concrete 
streets and is building more. It has 
adequate police and fire protection and has 
placed sanitary drinking fountains at the 
street corners. The Man from Massa- 


chusetts had always supposed that iso lecture rooms and laboratories. 


lation meant backwardness, but he found it 
not so at Richland Center. 

Moreover, Richland Center is an Ameri- 
can city. Almost none of its people are 
foreign born; 95 per cent. can boast Ameri- 
can parentage. 

The Man from Massachusetts strolled 
over to the public library to learn whether 
any love for reading existed in this out-of- 
the-way place. He found one of the first 


Carnegie buildings erected in any city of 
less than 10,000. For some years the city 
had maintained a public library in a rented 
hall, and had accumulated a few hundred 
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books and about $1,000 in funds when, in 
1905, Mr. Carnegie sent his check for 
$10,000. Of this, $8,000 was used for the 
building and $2,000 for equipment, and the 
city bound itself to pay $1,000 a year for 
maintenance. The site was donated by a 
philanthropic citizen. There are about 
4,400 books in this library, with an annual 
circulation of more than 14,000. Of the 
3,000 people in Richland Center, more 
than 1,300 are registered borrowers. 

But village libraries were not an un- 
familiar sight to the Man from Massa- 
chusetts, and he turned his steps toward 
the high school, picturesquely located at 
the foot of a lofty bluff. There he opené@ 
his eyes, for high school plants such as he 
found here had been associated in his mind 
with the resources of much larger cities 
back East. 

It was midsummer, and school was not 
in session, but the superintendent, Mr. E. 
G. Doudna, was in his office, and, like the 
mayor, had his coat off and was working. 
Like the mayor he dropped his work and 
showed the Man from Massachusetts what 
he wanted to see. 


A MAGNIFICENT HIGH SCHOOL 


The building, which is large, handsome, 
and well equipped, was erected three years 
ago at a cost of about $60,000. The man 
from Massachusetts did a little mental 
figuring. A city of 100,000 population 
would have to spend approximately 
$2,000,000 on high school buildings to hit 
Richland Center’s pace. 

The Richland Center school is modern in 
the scientific arrangement of its study and 
Its audi- 
torium seats 260 people. It is equipped 
with a large gymnasium, lockers and bath- 
rooms, a sewing-room, kitchen, model 
dining-room, and laundry. A manual 
training department was to be installed this 
year. In addition to the usual academic 
branches, cooking, sewing, music, physical 
culture, and agriculture are taught. The 
kitchen is supplied with a coal range and 
electric cookers, and the model dining- 
room is used for demonstration purposes by 
the classes in domestic economy. There is 
an agricultural laboratory in the building 
and demonstration and experimental plats 
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beyond the athletic field, where the Man 
from Massachusetts found the tents of a 
summer Chautauqua. 

There are nine members of the school’s 
teaching staff, and the pupils last year 
numbered 235, of whom 110 came from 
outside the city limits. A class of about 
forty is graduated each year and for the last 
five years fully half of these have entered 
colleges, universities, and normal schools. 
The Man from Massachusetts recalled a 
high school back East, in a town of about 
5,000 population, which graduated a class 
of six last June. 

@) he Man from Massachusetts suppressed 
a feeling of surprise at finding Richland 
Center advanced in its musical tastes and 
musically enthusiastic. The high school 
supports an orchestra of seventeen pieces, 
a band of thirty pieces, a chorus, and a 
girls’ glee club, not to mention a girls’ 
literary society, a boys’ debating society, 
and thriving athletic teams of all sorts. 

The impression grew on the Man from 
Massachusetts that he had visited a 


thoroughly modern high school plant up 
there among the Wisconsin bluffs, and it 
was with a feeling of respect that he started 


to take leave of this remarkable Middle- 
Western schoolmaster, *when the latter 
offered to show him the municipal building 
and auditorium, which was the thing the 
Man from Massachusetts most wanted to 
see. The schoolmaster, it appeared, was a 
member of the committee of management 
of the municipal building. 

As they walked down together he told the 
Man from Massachusetts the history of 
this interesting institution. For years 
Richland Center had talked and dreamed 
of a sort of municipal home—a temple for 
its civic spirit. It wanted a building that 
would be at once the seat of the city 
government and the centre of the city’s 
community life—a place for public dis- 
cussion, entertainment, and social inter- 
course. It had never heard of the phrase 
“social centre,” but it was making tracks 
in that direction. 

In 1911 the electors of the city voted a 
bond issue of $40,000 for the erection of a 
municipal building worthy of the best 
ideals of the community. A committee of 
citizens was appointed by the Common 


Council to prepare plans and the building 
was completed in the winter of 1913 at a 
cost of about $55,000. 

At first the city found itself lacking legal 
authority to operate the auditorium, and so 
an association of business men was formed 
who leased the hall from the city, appointed 
an operating board of three and a manager 
at a salary of $25 a month. Later an 
accommodating legislature passed a bill 
making it possible for the Common Council 
to conduct the business of the auditorium. 
The services of the operating board and the 
manager were retained. 

The Common Council of Richland Center 
reserves the right to designate for what 
purposes the auditorium shall be free, for 
what purposes it shall be rented at cost, and 


' for what purposes at a profit. 


A PUBLIC AUDITORIUM THAT PAYS 


The auditorium was opened March 10, 
1913, with a play. In twelve months it 
had been used fifty-one times for public 
meetings and entertainments. It had paid 
all operating expenses and had turned a 
surplus of $2,000 into the city treasury, 
though constantly conducted for service 
rather than for profit. The record night 
was April 5, 1913, when the box office 
receipts for a theatrical performance were 
$1,153. In other words, Richland Center 
found that its long-dreamed-of institution 
for public welfare was a paying prop- 
osition, just as its lighting plant and its 
water works pay for themselves. 

The schoolmaster and the Man from 
Massachusetts approached a substantial- 
looking structure in the heart of the city. 


@t is a three-story fireproof building of 


brick and concrete construction, designed 
to meet the needs of town hall, club house, 
and people’s auditorium. On the lower 
floor, a few steps down from the street, 
the Man from Massachusetts found the 
quarters of the Federated Women’s Clubs, 
running across the front of the building. 
The main room is large enough for assembly 
or banquet purposes, and there is alavatory, 
kitchen, and well filled china and linen 
closets. An indirect system of electric 
lighting is employed here as in the rest of 
the building, hanging bowls casting the 
light upon the white ceiling. The affairs 
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of the various women’s organizations of 
Richland Center are conducted in these 
rooms. The rooms are also frequently 
rented to churches and other organizations 
for dinners, meetings, and entertainments. 


SOME MODERN CONVENIENCES 


Behind the Women’s Club rooms lies the 
mysterious realm of the janitor, which the 
Man from Massachusetts was permitted to 
invade. Here he found a furnace room and 
a modern fan system of heating and venti- 
lation, with automatic regulation. Be- 
neath the auditorium proper extends an air 
chamber through which warmed air is 
forced in winter and cooled air in summer. 

“Rather up-to-date for a Wisconsin cow 
town?”’ remarked the schoolmaster. 

The Man from Massachusetts nodded; 
he didn’t like to admit too much. 

On the main floor, at the front, above the 
Women’s Club rooms, the offices of the city 
administration are located, including a 
meeting-room for the mayor and Common 
Council, and the offices of the superin- 
tendent of light and water, the city engineer, 
and the other city officers. Back of these 
offices there is a corridor, a box office, and 
the entrance doors of the auditorium. 

In the auditorium the Man from Massa- 
chusetts was shown as attractive a small 
theatre, opera house, and lecture hall as he 
had ever seen. Its decorative beauty 
scarcely conceals its look of confident 
efficiency. Comfortable theatre seats are 
arranged in curving tiers on a sloping floor 
of concrete, and beneath each seat is a 
capped register through which is forced 
warm air in winter and cool air in summer. 
The body of the hall is two stories high, an@ 
from the lofty ceiling hang great lighting 
bowls. ‘The walls are paneled and frescoed 
in excellent taste. At the rear of the halla 
curving gallery juts out, its cantilever 
construction reducing the number of 
obstructive pillars to the minimum. 

Theauditorium seats 920 persons comfort- 
ably. On the occasion of the Decoration 
Day exercises last year 1,200 people were 
crowded in. Danger of panic on such 


occasions is lessened by the fire exit doors 
placed at intervals along both sides—doors 
that cannot be locked against a pressure 
from within. 
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The stage is large enough for any ordinary 
production, being 46 x 27 feet, with an 
opening 30 x 20 feet. There are fourteen 
clean, light dressing rooms, a scene loft, and 
a good equipment of scenery and properties. 
The auditorium owns four complete stage 
settings and three extra drops. The stage 
lighting facilities, too, are adequate for all 
ordinary purposes. 

“Even a college dramatic club,’’ mused 
the Man from Massachusetts, “should do 
well on a stage like this.” 

The auditorium is used for many 
purposes—for amateur plays, traveling 
shows, concerts, lectures, moving pictures, 
school exercises, public meetings, etc. ™ 


AN AUDITORIUM FOR THE PEOPLE 


“Good music is one of our hobbies,” said 
the schoolmaster, and he named several 
first-class performers, both vocal and in- 
strumental, who had been brought to Rich- 
land Center. In the winter of 1913-14 
seven numbers of a lyceum course were 
offered. Traveling theatrical performances 
are investigated by the committee before 
they are allowed to rent the hall, and ob- 
jectionable performances are barred. The 
committee does not expect to make “high 
brows”’ out of Richland County dairymen, 
however, and they are not denied an 
occasional ‘“‘East Lynn” or a comedy of the 
slap-stick and seltzer-bottle variety. The 
auditorium is for all the people. 

The Richland Center auditorium has un- 
doubtedly contributed in a degree to the 
community spirit and democracy of the 
place, and it has given the leaders a con- 
fidence in social experimentation. It is a 
popular institution with no taint of phil- 
anthropy, and it is used by the people 
largely because they built it themselves. 

The institution tends in its development 
toward the practical and the concrete. A 
recent gathering will illustrate: Some of the 
leaders desired to hold a citizens’ conference 
on the subject of concrete roads and cement 
work; a twenty-five cent supper was served 
in the Women’s Club rooms and 250 tax- 
payers turned out. If the object of the 
meeting had been some uplifting dis- 
cussion of child welfare or the initiative and 
referendum, there wouldn’t have been a 
quorum present. 
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On the third floor of the building, above 
the municipal offices and across the corridor 
from the entrances to the gallery, the Com- 
mercial Club has its quarters—lounging 
and assembly room, billiard tables, etc. 
The rooms in the building are used for the 
usual social and commercial purposes of a 
business men’s club. 

*From the secretary of the Commercial 
Club (who is also editor of the Republican- 
Observer), from the president of one of the 
banks, and from an energetic young lawyer, 
the Man from Massachusetts picked up a 
few additional facts about the city. 


THE REGENERATION OF RICHLAND CENTER 


Not much more than ten years ago Rich- 
land Center was a rough logging town, with 
the mud knee-deep in its streets and with 
hardly enough public spirit to start a com- 
plaint. Its chief product was railroad ties, 
and the men who handled that product 
were a cursing, red-necked lot whose chief 
activity while in town was to raise the local 
average for annual consumption of ales, 
wines, and spirituous liquors. 

Nobody claims that Richland Center’s 
regeneration was the result of a moral 
revival; no Moses came to lead a distraught 
people out of the wilderness. The re- 
generation was due simply to a change in 
industrial conditions and to the fact that 
the Spirit of the Middle West was there 
with its boots on, waiting for whatever 
might turn up. 

It was half a century ago that Ex-gover- 
nor Hoard began to preach the gospel of the 
cow and the cheese factory for Wisconsin, 
but the message traveled slowly. It struck 
Richland County about ten years ago, and 
as soon as people found that there was more 
money in cheese than in railroad ties a 
change came over the face of the land. 
Dairying and cheese making became the 
leading industry of the county, and bank 
balances began to grow. 

A Commercial Club was formed in Rich- 
land Center to help things along, and 
through the efforts of its members the big 
condensory was built in the winter of 
1910-11. This plant uses from 100,000 to 
150,000 pounds of milk a day, and the 
county’s cheese production has dropped 
accordingly. Still, twelve carloads of cheese 
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were shipped out of Richland Center the 
week before the Man from Massachusetts 
arrived for his visit. 


PROSPERITY WITHOUT A “‘BOOM”’ 


All this has meant prosperity—extra- 
ordinary prosperity per capita. The only 
‘unhappy person the Man from Massa- 
chusetts found in the city was the hotel 
proprietor, who said that all the families in 
the county were so well-to-do that he 
couldn’t find any girls to employ as wait- 
resses and chambermaids. But _ this 
prosperity has come steadily and normally; 
there has been no unhealthy boom. And 
with the prosperity there has come to the 
people a sane desire for the good things 
of life—good roads, good schools, and 
the auditorium. 

Prosperity has not made Richland Center 
snobbish. It is still a shirt-sleeve town. 
Ths Spirit of the Middle West does not 
take kindly to coats and is not over- 
cordial toward collars. Yet Richland 
Center is civilized; it is no frontier camp. 

The assistant librarian told the Man 
from Massachusetts in confidence that 
Richland Center owed its regeneration 
entirely to the fact that it was a “dry”’ 
town. The Man from Massachusetts 
hadn’t the time to investigate this theory, 
but he did find that in 1907 Richland 
Center went dry to stay dry. Whether this 
was cause or result would furnish an 
interesting subject for debate. Suffice it to 
say that the gilt signs came down and the 
roisterers departed for more congenial 
regions. And that did not seem to draw 
trade away from the town, either, for 
‘wherever there had been a saloon there 
seemed to be a merchandise store to take 
its place. 

“And the stores advertise, which the 
saloons did not,” added the editor, which 
indicated his views on prohibition. 

At present there are no saloons, no pool 
rooms, and no gambling in Richland 
Center. The law is enforced because 
public sentiment demands it. And this 


means very little alcoholism in Richland 
Center, for the man who wants a drink 
badly enough to journey down to Lone 
Rock for it must be very thirsty. 

the Man from Massa- 


Incidentally, 
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chusetts counted fourteen patrons of one 
drinking fountain in ten minutes, and 
wondered if these fountains had any 
connection with the cause of temperance. 

Richland Center has some things that 
other cities of its size lack, but it is doubt- 
less not unique. The Middle West is prob- 
ably full of Richland Centers, but the Man 
from Massachusetts had not time to visit 
them all. But he surely found in this 
Wisconsin community an expression of the 
Spirit which he sought. 

The people of Richland Center know 
what they want and proceed to get it. 
Their minds act directly, not circuitously. 
Their mental processes are not blocked by 
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preconceived notions or bound by tra- 
ditions. If the Man from Massachusetts 
missed something in this that seemed 
desirable to him—something soft and sweet 
and solid and good—he set it down as a 
matter of personal prejudice. 

This is a plastic people, a people that can 
be led, a foot-loose people. They are strong 
and confident in their strength. And théy 
are growing, growing, ever expanding, with 
the light of to-morrow always in their eyes. 

Which is only another way of saying that 
they have drunk of the fountain of per- 
petual youth. That, if we may trust to 
the conclusions of the Man from Massa- 
chusetts, is the Spirit of the Middle West. 


KEY TO FOREIGN 


TRADE 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Worip’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 


problems of the increase in our export trade. 


The magazine is led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent to a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or exporting, in all parts of the country—THE EpITors. 


HE best exporting manufac- 

turers of the United States 

have worked out certain prin- 

ciples of export trade with 

South America that should. 
be understood and practised by all busi- 
ness men who undertake to enter this 
field. Some of these principles are char- 
acteristically American and they largely 
explain the success of these manufacturers 
in the face of European competition. 

Perhaps the most useful of these prin- 
ciples are the following: 

1. That these manufacturers have com- 
bined in their products the artistry of the 
French, the structural strength of the 
English, and the surface value of the 
Germans, but in addition the North 
American manufacturer insists, whether 


the product be a pin or a sky-scraper, that 
it must from first to last prove of more 
than surface worth. And, in combining 
the points of advantage of his European 
competitors, the American manufacturer 
has added to these the spirit of codpera- 
tion, and thus becomes the most desirable 
source of supply for the South American 
market. Nor does he waste valuable 
time endeavoring to duplicate the best 
articles in use in each country or establish 
certain set standards and endeavor to 
convince prospective purchasers that these 
standards are superior to the ones that the 
latter have been accustomed to use all their 
lives, but, rather, the manufacturer seeks to 
win “a place in the sun” for his product 
by exactly the same methods that he would 
employ at home—namely, manufacturing 
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only the best possible goods and then dis- 
posing of them by his regular methods of 
making domestic sales. 

2. That they have studied the individual 
needs of consumers in South America and 
have adapted their products to these needs. 

A corporation whose capital is fifty 
millions and whose product is typical of 
American machinery secured and kept 
foreign markets by sending to every coun- 
try in the world trained investigators, not 
salesmen but students, with the command, 
not to explain how the company’s machines 
were profitable as against existing methods, 
but to determine how machines could be 
manufactured which would best suit the 
requirements of each section of the world. 
They manufacture a machine which meets 
conditions of, and shipments to, western 
Peru, reached via the Pacific; another 
model which best serves the user two 
hundred miles away in eastern Peru, reached 
via the Amazon. The differences in the 
two are often concealed beneath similar 
surfaces, but every difference has come 
from a careful study, not of profit per 
machine, but of the conditions they must 
meet in actual service. 

3. That they have studied the pref- 
erences of the consumers and_ have 
catered to those prejudices as far as they 
could without lowering the quality of their 
product. 

4. That they have studied the conditions 
of packing and shipment which are essen- 
tial to delivery in good time and in good 
condition. 

In applying this principle, the wishes 
of the importer should be consulted and 
acted upon. A record of his exact desires 
should be kept, whether these cover pack- 
ing to protect against climate, insects, 
pilferage, or breakage, the routes by which 
goods are to be shipped, the style, or the 
individual containers, and the classifica- 
tions should be in accordance with the 
merchant’s specifications. Some firms even 
maintain customs tariffs experts, patent 
and trademark attorneys, and forwarding 
agents to study the ways and means to 
effect savings and insure against unfair 
practices and competition, and thus aid 
the merchant by investigation and action 
beyond that which he could afford to 
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undertake for their particular class of 
merchandise. 

5. That the export manufacturers of 
the United States have tested their prod- 
ucts in use under the peculiar conditions 
of every market that they have entered 
and have altered their products to fit those 
conditions. 

An example of the application of this 
principle is the experience of a maker of 
prepared paints and varnishes who has 
yet to make an export shipment. His 
firm has an honorable business past and 
adequate, but not enormous, capital. 
His product is in nature similar to that of 
scores of makers in many countries. Even 
with equal merit he is not in a position to 
spend a fortune to make his product’s 
name a household word. So before launch- 
ing his export campaign he subjects his 
paints to every test of climate. In his 
laboratories can be found records of de- 
feats, revised formule, further defeats, 
further experimentations. There are now 
but two problems to solve before he will 
be able to present a complete line of goods 
which he will know, by tests on the ground, 
best meet the demands Nature itself has 
made his standards. His salesmen travel, 
study, and report, while at the factory 
they test and design, discard, and redesign 
along the lines of customers’ tastes, not 
according to the company’s conception of 
what they should be. 

6. That they have considered the South 
American merchant not as a person on 
whom to dump their products but as a 
partner whose success is their success. 

And it is this essentially American 
custom of coéperation that has procured 
results for the manufacturer whose prod- 
ucts are being sold in South America. 
He is not merely content to fill an order 
and then let the merchant sell the goods 
as best he may. Rather he is anxious to 
help the merchant sell his products, so 
that more orders may come in and, with 
this end in view, he lends the South Ameri- 
can merchant the benefit of his experience, 
both as to the domestic selling of the 
products, as well as to the shipping of 
goods. Without this personal relation, 
this spirit of co6peration between the 
manufacturer and the seller, the North 
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American manufacturer would fail to 
have any advantage over his European 
rival; he might even be considered as 
being handicapped owing to the European 
having, up to the present war, dominated 
and controlled the South American market. 

7. Chief among the codperative efforts 
of the North American manufacturers 
has been their work in helping to create 
a demand for their goods which the local 
South American merchants carry in stock. 

There can be no economical merchand- 
ising in our sister republics unless such 
demand is created—demand which rests 
on praise by pleased users. As a specific 
example, suppose that a resident of some 
manufacturing city of the United States 
become a resident of Sao Paulo. Once 
settled he seeks merchants from whom he 
may supply his varying needs. For il- 
lustration, assume that he has brought 
with him some household article of Amer- 
ican manufacture and that he is unable to 
secure its duplicate or any competitive 
article of equal value. His first query is 
the cost to him of this article, if imported 
singly. He is staggered by the amount, 
although this represents only a fair profit to 
the merchant after he has paid the cost of 
delivery. The American finds, on inquiry 
and demonstration of the merits of the 
article, that many of his neighbors would 
be glad to buy it and that, with their 
wishes known, the merchant could and 
would import the article in sufficient 
quantity to allow him to make a fair 
profit and yet at a retail price no greater 
than .that of competitive products, for 
demand has been created. 

8. That further in the practical applica- 
tion of this idea, the manufacturers have 
helped the South American merchant to 
develop this demand for their products 
by keeping him supplied with advertising 
matter, since it is hardly fair to expect the 
merchants to shoulder alone the creation 
of demand. Some firms, on the advice of 
their. merchant clients, send samples* of 
their products direct to the consumers, 
whose names the merchant has given them, 
and follow these samples up with letters 
and color-illustrated booklets, directing 
the user’s attention to the point of super- 
iority of the article. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


Another large firm coéperates with four 
other firms of different types of allied 
products, each without financial or any 
other interest in each other, in publishing 
a joint catalogue attractively bound and 
beautifully illustrated in color. 

The object of this booklet is to enable 
the merchant to present under one cover 
a comprehensive illustration of the five 
most important lines of men’s clothing. 
From his point of view five booklets would 
tend to emphasize five products, while 
one booklet would concentrate attention 
on the fact that he carried these desirable 
lines. The reason that five separate firms 
were willing to unite in this one piece of 
sales assistance was their common ac- 
ceptance of the value of codéperation. 
Each regarded it as an axiom that co6pera- 
tion of this nature with the dealer is of 
value. While they had nothing in com- 
mon, except the best interests of this 
particular dealer, they realized that his 
best interests and their own were identical. 

In addition to these things, this firm has 
several times, for the foreign merchant’s 
greater profit, prepared letter- and _ bill- 


-heads, envelopes, and many other forms 


of advertisements, listing even directly 
competitive lines. They have requested 
their-salesmen, when visiting users in a 
merchant’s interest, to call their attention 
to other lines to which the merchant was 
desirous of giving attention. They com- 
bined with other manufacturers in the 
United States to create demand for a class 
of article, not their individual product 
alone. From other businesses, instances 
might be drawn of codperation between 
makers of ice making machinery, refri- 
gerators, and certain utensils depending 
on the use of ice-boxes. Such combinations 
are not exceptional; they are the essence 
of the North American’s conception of 
good merchandising in relation to his 
ally, the merchant of the South. 

The methods and products of the 
manufacturers of the United States are a 
Pan-American asset—they free purchases 
from sentimental reasons for preference 
and are a logical and economic force. 
They are based upon a sincere effort to 
learn, not to assume; on the desire to be 
partners, not machines. 
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FOR SAVING TIME AND LABOR 


A device for the drafting room which eliminates the making of tracings and does away with drawing 
paper and tracing cloth 


AN INNOVATION FOR THE 
DRAFTING ROOM 


DEVICE recently invented, con- 
sisting of a dark-coated fabric and 
a steel scriber, entirely eliminates 
the making of tracings, either for the pur- 
pose of obtaining satisfactory blue prints 
or for the purpose of having clear and dur- 
able records, and does away with drawing 
paper, tracing cloth, pencil, pen, and ink. 

In making a drawing, the draftsman sim- 
ply uses the steel scriber as a pencil. This 
scriber produces white, translucent lines on 
the dark, opaque fabric. Then blue prints 
are made direct from the finished drawing. 
The surface of the coated fabric is resistant 
enough not to become scratched in working 
on and handling it, yet the steel scriber 
cuts through it into the white coating un- 
derneath, producing a clean-cut white line 
which forms a strong contrast with the 
brown surface. The latter, being dull, does 
not reflect a glare into the eyes. 

Erasing is done by means of an ordinary 
writing pen, which will easily follow either 
a straight or curved line, and is merely a 
matter of replacing color where it has been 
taken off. 

Drawings made on the fabric are as 
permanent as tracings, do not change their 

= 


color, and do not show soil. The latter 
quality is exceedingly pleasant when a 
drawing is worked on for any time or lies 
around in the open where there is much dirt. 





TO REPLACE PEN AND INK 


The steel scriber cuts through the dark opaque 
coating and leaves a clear white line 
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A MOTOR-CYCLE 
FIRE ENGINE 


NEW type of 
A fire - fighting 

apparatus, de- 
signed primarily for 
increased speed in 
getting to fires, has 
recently been per- 
fected. The appar- 
atus consists of a mo- 
tor-cycle with a 14- 
horsepower engine, on 
which are mounted a 
35-gallon chemical 
tank with 200 feet of 
hose, two hand ex- 
tinguishers, a 12-foot 
extension ladder, and the regulation fire 
department equipment of axes, pikes, and 
lanterns. It can attain a speed of 45 miles 
an hour. 


A DUSTLESS MOTOR STREET 
SWEEPER 


HE motor-driven machine depicted 

here is operated by one man, at a 

speed of from 4 to 5 miles an 
hour, sweeping, without raising any dust, 
a strip 8 feet wide and gathering the 
sweepings until about three cubic yards 
are accumulated, when they are dumped 
at selected points. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 





A MOTOR-CYCLE CHEMICAL ENGINE 
Which combines the essential element of speed with economy 


This sweeper is rendered practically dust- 
less by means of a fine spray of water forced 
upon the surface of the street in advance of 
thebroom. Thisspray is delivered through 
a series of special atomizers by an air pres- 
sure of 40 pounds to the square inch. 

The water and air pressure are contained 
ina steel tank having a capacity of about 200 
gallons. The pressure is automatically main- 
tained by a compressor driven from the mo- 
tor. One filling of the tank with water wiil 
suffice for from three to four miles. The 
spray is capable of such fine adjustment that 
the sweepings may so be dampened, that 
a clean, moistened path is left behind, with- 
out any surplus water upon the street. 











PORTABLE LABOR- 
ATORY FOR MAK- 
ING GAS TESTS 


PORTABLE 
A gas analyzing 

laboratory has 
been devised for use 
in small cities which 
cannot afford tomain- 
tain a well-equipped 
plant for the purpose 
of making tests of the 
illuminating and fuel 


gas provided by public 








AN 


IMPROVED STREET SWEEPER 


Which dampens the road before sweeping and prevents the dust from 
being distributed in the air 


service companies. 
The gas analyzer, 
which separates the 
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A TRAVELING LABORATORY 
A portable gas analyzer, for use in towns that have no regular laboratory 


gas into its various constituents and de- 
termines the amount of heat it will pro- 
duce, fills six small trunks and may be set 
up anywhere that it is desired. 
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tion, was successfully 
used in the recent lin- 
ing of the St. Louis 
water tunnel. The 
forms used were 36 feet 
long. The discharge 
pipe was first extended 
18 feet into the form, 
and the far end and 
the greater portion of 
the side walls were 
filled. The discharge 
pipe was then with- 
drawn totheend of the 
form and the remain- 
der of the space filled 
with concrete from 
this point. There was 
no spading or tamping 
whatever, the entire section, except the in- 
vert, being filled from the centre of the 
crown. When one section was completed 
and set the discharge pipe was shortened, 
and the work of blowing the concrete into 
place continued. 
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A ONE-MAN TRACK GRINDER 


HIS grinding machine, which can 
be operated by one man, remains 
stationary on the track during the 

actual grinding, the grinding wheel run- 
ning forward and back on rigid guides, in- 
suring a true surface. The motor is 
mounted above the grinding wheel and 





BINDER ATTACHED TO FRONT OF 
TRACTOR 
N 

harvester attachment, by means of 

which a binder of any standard 
farm tractor, has been invented and put 
to practical use in North Dakota. The 
plete control of the man in the cab of the 
tractor, and the binder 
ground, so that it does 
not interfere with the 


INGENIOUS device, called a 
make may be attached to the front of a 
operation of the binder is under the com- 
is carried clear of the 
steering of the tractor. 


LINING THE 
ST. LOUIS WATER 
TUNNEL WITH 
CONCRETE 


HE pneumatic 
method of 
placing con- 


crete, in which the 
concrete is prepared 
in a pneumatic mixer 
and blown through a 
large pipe into posi- 








A NEW HARVESTER ATTACHMENT 


Which attaches a binder to the front of a traction engine so that one man 


can operate both machines 





THE WORLD’S WORK 
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BLOWING CONCRETE INTO PLACE 


Lining the St. Louis water tunnel by the pneumatic method of placing concrete. Illustration on 
the left: the pneumatic mixer; lower picture on the right: the pipe discharging into the forms; upper 
picture: the finished section 


travels with it, which permits fast cutting grinding wheel to travel forward and back, 
with a minimum of “chattering.” The and a lever regulates the adjustment of the 
turning of a large hand-wheel causes the grinding wheel over the spot to be ground. 


= 
FOR GRINDING TRACKS 
A light track grinder which permits of fast cutting with a minimum of “chattering” 
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